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This  study,  completed  In  the  summer  of  1955,  was  under- 
taken for  I  f  purpose  of  discovering  ways  of  Lmprovli 
the                     power   of   the   La  Crosse,   Kans i    ,    Sural  School. 

ru  the   study   of   certain  b  d   factors   and   t  c 

present  status    of  jl3   who  had  withdrawn  before   graduating  from 

the  high  school  fro  i   1940  to   1955,   certain  sonclusions   relative 
to    improving  the   school's   holding   power  were  drawn.     Areas 
covered    included:      personal  factors,   family  factors,   school 
factors,    withdrawal  factors,    occupational  history,    present 
situation,   future   educational   outlook,    and    a  s    for 

*.    proving   the   holdJ         power   oi    the   i  1. 

of   certain  other   studies    have   been  noted,    ai     , 
wherever  applicable,    their   agreement   or  ;he 

La   Crosse   data  have   bee  Inted   out. 

Data  ered    In  thi3   study  were   secured   thru  three 

procedures ;      from  school  records,   fro.    L  .lews, 

questionnaires • 

[OM 

hvery  September  since    1J50  the   number    of  youths   between 
the   ae;es    of    14  and    17  who  have   made    their  way  up  the    steps    of 
the   secondary   schools    of   the   United   States   has   exceeded    t 
seven  million  .         v.vever,   another   one    alllion   of    their 


friends    In  the   same   a   e      roup  have   directed    their   steps   away 
from  the    h'  c.hools    of    this    country #*      Of    those   enter inr   the 

nation's    schools   each  year,   about   44  per   cent  will  be 
when  their   class   files    across    the   sta   e   four   years    later  to 
receive   their  diplomas .2 

Although  every  youth   is   not   educaule    oeca-oc    of   health, 
mental,    or    other  icasons,    the    nost   of   these   44  per   cent  are 
capable   of   benefiting  from  a  ochool  educatio...     The 

problem  lies    in  them  into   the    classi  o     m   and   keo,  »1 

then  there    in  an  attitude    of   leamiu    . 

Educators,    parent-teacher   organizations,    civ*.c         -      s , 
and   lay  people   are   beco  nore  .ore    concerned    over    the 

drop-out   problem.      They  reco.  aize    that   too  much   of   the   brain 

er    of   this   country    is  drained   off   in  fruitless    channels, 

or    is   bein^  stagnated   thru  disuse. 

The    problem  is   everywhere.      Metropolitan,    city,   village, 
and   rural  nigh  schools   are   all  stru-;  ;ltn  i   the   situation 

of   the   pupil  who  wishes    to  withdraw  before   f lnlshi 
school.  at  can  we  do  to   V:eep  the   student  until  he   graduates, 

and,    at   the   same    tl  M      ivc   him  something  wort  Le?"    is    the 

question   to   be   answered.  study  attempts    to   provide   sc 

answers   for  at   least   one   rural  hi^h  school. 


Gaumaitz,    Walter      .  School  hetention:      Hoe  Does 

Your   State   HateV"      School   LixC,    35369*71,    I  i ,/ ,    i 

2Shibler,    Herman   L.      "Attac":  '.tie   Drop-Out    Problem." 

i    Journal,    44:25,    January,    1 
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becauoc    of  seriousness   of  the  drop-out  problem  In  the 

'.ted   State*,   a  number   of   studies   relating   to   it   have   been 
undertaken  by  various   educational   institutions,   governmental 
icies,      roups,   and    individuals.      One    of    the   best   over-all 
views    ox    this   decade    is    that   given  by  the    United   States    Office 
of  Education  which  reported   in  the    1945-46   Statistical  Summary 
of   Education  that   only   "41. 9   per   cent   of    (the)    1        -'9  fifth 
grade   pupils    ...  iuated  from  high  school    in   U-IG."1     This 

percentage  disregards    any      L   ration  duri:.      the    period. 

Some    pi  B8    is   be?:.  .       :ude    each  year.      The    -  ;,.a   Journal 

■or  ted   in  January,    1955,    that  about   56   per   cent   of   each 
enter L  -  are   currently   completing   the   four-year   course. 2 

altho  .. equent  data   in  this   study  will   indicate    that  oss 

in   the   country  as   a  whole    is   being  made   very  slowly,   at   least 
some    improvement   should  be   discernible   each  succeeding  year. 


Trends    in  Educational  Attainment 
i 0-19 50 


Almost    10  million  adults   25  years   and    over   had    in   1950 
completed   less   than  five   years    of   school,   according   to  data 
secured  from  the    1950  United   States   Census.      Five   years    or    less 
of   schooling   is    considered    as    "functional   illiteracy . ''      In   the 
United   States    as    a  whole,   functional    illiteracy  showed   a  deel 


10ffice    of  Education,   Circular   Wo.   20 9.      fiaa  jn: 

j.  3 •  Government  Printing  office,   1950.     p.  7. 
2Shibler,    loc .   clt. 


of    only   4.7    per   corit  ),- 

Th«  nest  rate  i  -  L  illiteracy   i  .        3r  cent 

Louie  ,   and    the    I  i    •■»  sent    in   Iov;a .      Kane    - 

had   slightly    less    than   5.5    per   cent.2 

solute   Illiteracy  or  d    one    per    cent  during   the   decade 

..mentioned,   from  4.2   per   cent    in  1940  to  5.2    per    cent    Ln   1950. 
Also  on   the   side   of   lmprov  ;,    it   eaa    found    that    "every  state 

in  the    Union  showe  ier   average    of  educational  attainment 

in  1950  than   In   1940,  mea:  . .  y  the    number    of   years    of   school- 

ing  completed  by  adults   25  years    of  age  and    over."      The   median 
years    of   school   completed  for   urban,   rural  -  ,   and  farm 

tlon  25  years    of   age   and    over,    1j4J-1J5J,    are    I  ■    folio 

1J50  1J40 

Urban  10.2  8.7 

ual   non-farm  .  8.4 

i-al   farm  „.4  7.7 

This   report    pointed   out   that    ".    .    .    today's   young   adults,   re- 

iless    of   color,    sex,    or    place    of  residence,    have   received 
lore   school!:,      than  any    other   a,'       ro      . "      Some    of    this    prog- 
ress  may  be  attributed    to  the   fact   that   the    gap    is   narrowi. 
between  the   education   of   the  whites   and    non-whites.3      Statis- 
ticians   for   the    1960  and    1970  censuses    may  be  able    to   point    out 
interest.         ,ata  relative   to  an  even  more    pronounced   narrov;ing 
of   the   gap  and  reducing    of   the   absolute   and   functi^  .  1    illiteracy 


,  lund  dec.      "Trends    in  educational   Attainmc.it, 

U40-rJ50."     Teachers  College   r.ecord,    55 J 19 1-6,    January,    _ 

'LUC.     CJt  . 

^Loc.    eit. 


Q  I  0&« 

There   la  to  etti         the   n on* white 

tnent   of   the  the   "  s<   ioola«     Thie    is 

Indicated  by   the   fol  ilch  show  the    "percent*   e 

of   all    living  adults   who  neve    completed  high  school   or   more": 

\te  No n- white 


-■ 


1950    (35-39  year  42.  14. 

50    (25-29  year    olds)  55.  22. 

Unless    the   federal   trend   Is    sharply  checked,    it    La 

estimated    that   the    1050  figure  of   1,741,000  youth  from  12   thru 

17   years    of   a0e  who  are    not   In  school   could    Increase   by  1960 

to  2 #504,000*        Over-all    pre  litles    seem   to   Indicate    a  slowly 

advancln.,  educational  status   a  j        American  citizens,    based   on 

the   fact    there    are    12   per    cent  more    16-   and    17 -year    olJs    In 

school   since   World    Ver    II,   and  there   arc  >er   cent  more    1   - 

and    19 -year   olds.3 

hool   Retention 

Let   us   now  consider   the   pre  .  1;  ntioned   in  the   preced- 

iph— that   of  retention  in  thfl  b   schools.      The 

vaunted   oojective    of   the  i  schools   has    been  to   If  ill 

youth   in  school   until  the;/    are    16  years    of   age*      How    veil   are 
these    objectives   being  achieved?     The   follov. '  ata   show  six 

states    that  are   characteristic    of   the  chool  Youth  hetention 


Loc.   cit. 


-Office    c.  :.cation.        p.    cit. ,    p.   36 

3Srunner,    loc  .   cit. 


Lees,  .      >    I 

Po  Ohool;  ,      rades 

-17  _  --17,      .      ,  -10,     >ublic 


•  elusive 

Census    1 ©port 

Ivate              schoo 

number      :  ratio   :  rank 

:    ratio    :   rank 

(J  *S  4 

,01S ,870 

7,0C7,7J3 

.1 

> 

79.4 

Utah 

_  ,195 

4f^ 

92 « 

1 

',355 

35.2 

s  • 

1,425 

i 

. 

17 

841,0 

. 

1 

.3  • 

108,110 

92,2 

i  .3 

82,260 

.1 

27 

Ken- 

tucky 

203,4 

142,255 

69. 

48 

108,201 

. 

45 

S.   Car- 

oil 

.    55 

114,475 

72.  J 

47 

',450 

50. 

48 

According  to  these    Indices,   Utah  and   Massachusetts   have   the 
best  retention  recoi  Is,    and   Kentucky  and  South  Carolina  rate   In 
the   lowest  category*     Kansas    Is   neither  the  best  nor   the  worst, 
ra  about  midway  a  the   43  states. 

Sll   at  discrepancies    I  I   above   table,    tuoh  as    the    102*8 

per   cent  enrollment   in   the    Massachusetts1    nlnl  tth   grades, 

are   attributable    to  ■      -    :ade   differences    of  earollees.  .  )le 

studies   suggest   that    18    per   1JJ  of   the    14-   to   17-year    olds    in 
school   are   not   in  high  school.    15  are    in  the   grades    below   and   3 
are    in  colle  ,e.      They    also  s  i      est   that    14    per   100   of    those    in 
q  school   are   not   14-17  years    old,    6   are   below   14,   and   8  are 
18  or   older.2 

Altho  there   is   statistical   proof   that   today  only  about 

i    cent   of    the   American  ren  ent^  ..  school  reach   the 

ninth  ^rade   and   only    about  half  are   present   on  -itlon  day,   a 


i    loc .    clt . 
^Loc«   clt. 


look  at    tlie    past  will  serve    to  show  the    progress    that  has  been 

made   durln     the    last   G5  years.      Percentage   ratios    of   the   hi 

school   youth   of   the   United  States   as   a   whole   are   as   follows :^ 

,0  -      7    out  of  100  were  In  I    school 

j J  -    11   out  of  100     ore  in  h"  joI 

1910  -    Ifi   out  of  100  were  in  high   school 

out  of  100  were  In  high  school 

-    51  out  Ox  1   0      .re  In      L     .  ^ol 

0  -   73    out  of  1  re  in  high  school 

1950  -  79  out  of  100     ere  in  i  school 

Of   those   who  graduate,   34  per   cent   c;o   on  to  col  full 

d    12   per   cent   receive    some    type   of   part-time   higher  educa- 
tion.     The   great   waste    in  human  resources    lies    In   the   20  per   cent 
who  have    the    ability   to  do  college    work,   yet  do  not  even   finish 
hi  h  s  chool.2 

This,    then,    is    the    question:      how   can  youth  be   kept   in 
school   until  they  have   attained   their   maximum  educable   level? 

Enrollment  and   Graduation  Trends 

lyond    the  subject   of      '        school   retention   is   the   topic 
of  enroll. lent  and  nation   trends.      On  the   basis    of   historical 

data,    It    is    often   possible    to  predict  with  a  fair  degree    o 
accuracy  future   tr  and  developments. 

Toby   Oxto.     ,  :  e,   and  Dael   BolTle,   members    of  the 

Commission   on  human  Resources   and   Advanced   Training,   made   cer- 
tain predictions    in  regard   to   the   enrollment  radiation 
trends    of    the    United  States.      Their    projections    are    statements 


Loc .    clt. 

Lbler,   loc.  clt. 
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of  what  will  happen   "If   the    tl  have    oeen  accai  lin- 

ed and    if   tiose    trends  do  not  chang<  ."      Their   projections — based 
on  reports    of  the   Office   of  Education,    the   federal  Security 
Administration,    and    the    United   Stales    Censas--are   as   follows: 

toll. lent   in  Kle nectary  and    Secondary  Schools 

1919-20       17,794,000     SI       ntary     100.    .  o.  t.ion  -13 

2,-      ,,     30     Secondary  32.3  j  of    population        14-17 

,2-53       22,681,  3  try     104. J  population  -13 

7,377,000     Secondary  .  alation        14-17 

7-58        27,073,000  ry      104,  elation  -13 

9,172,00C      Secondary  ..   \  oi  'on        14*17 

■5-66        12,920,000     Secondary  .         Ji  tion        14-17 

)Ol   Graduatl on    and    Colle,  ■:  (first    t i 

1921  -30  .  ,.     i  aduatea   I     .  '  on 

330,000     Col. Entrants        .    .    of  lis  ates 

{-53         1,:      ,000  ate  a   57,*7#  oi  ilatlon 

441,000      Col.  .  .  ates 

•69  2, 583,000  ates    ,  ..         91  m 

. ,  JOO     Col. Entrant a        .  Qraduates 

College   Decrees    Keceived 

■    .      i  ■  ■    .  i       V 


11  1-20      43,50J  First  decrees  2.6$  of    population        d2 

4,100  Master's   decrees  9 .7,^  of   bachelor  degrees 

690  Doctor's  degrees  1.49%  of                               ees 

1952-53   273,000  First  degrees  12.0,,   of    population        22 

47,300  Master's  degrees  17.0 ,>  of   bachelor  degrees 

5, -.J  Doctor's   decrees  2*0B%  of   bacnelor 

2-73   656,000  First  degrees  .  ,                         nation     22 

131, 4 JO  Master's   decrees  21..                             lor    cie  ;rees 

15,040  Doctor's              es  .                   ache  lor   degrees 


-■    ■        ,       )by,    Robert  ,   and  Dael  s.      "Enrollment 

s:      fro  School   to   Ph.D."      School  and 

socle  L./,    /.  :       -231,   October   11,   1952* 
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If    the    past   can    be    used   as   a    sound   or iter la    for   predicting 
the  future,    Increased  enrollments   and   graduation  can  be   expected 
at  all  educational   levels. 

Some   ;-;ajor  School   Proble 

As   a   result   of   the    vast   Q  -  s    of   youth  enroll".         I      the 

educational   Institutions   today,   school   systems   are  beset  by  a 
aultiplicity   of   problems*     Some    they  have   been  .  to  solve, 

11    loom   in   the  background  vn.  to  be   solved. 

Althou  JO  million   more    tax  money  was    channeled   Into 

school  budgeta    In    [        -54   than  during  the  previous   year,   money 

tters   stLll   appear  at    the   top   of    Important   agenda   items.      Over 
v7_j    billion  was   spent   during   1953-54  for    the    operation  and    build- 
ing   of   school    plants.      Despite    the   addition    of   50,000  new  class- 
rooms,  three   out   of  every   five   are   still   overcrowded.      One    out 
of  five    is   considered  unsafe   from  the   i ire   hazard  viewpoint. 
In  addition  to  upgrading   the    nation's   school   plants,  .ries 

of   teachers   were   raised   from  an  average   *3240  to   $3400«* 

Money   is   not  the    onl  >blem  fac'  .      schools.      There    is   a 

failure    to  rec  ze   scholastic  competency,    too  many  unprovoked 

demoralize  L   attacks    on  schools,   and,    of   course,    the 

ever-present   teacher  sho:  .      One   cryptic    observer  noted,    "I   - 

proved   conditions    will  do  much  t  1  and 

not  a   procession."^ 


er old   D.  ir   Problem!    of   the   Schools." 

Ld uc a 1 1 ona 1  he c ord ,   35:12-17,    January,    1954. 
^Loc .    cit. 
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Can  money  alone    improve    the  >ols?      C.  Anderson 

and  Mary    Jean  c   not..     Their   reply    is, 

It   is   not  doubted    that  adeqaate   financial  support 
is   a    prerequisite    of   an   efficient    school  system.      However, 

i  analysis    of   the   relationship   of   the    Id-   and   17 -year 
olds   eat  oiled    In  the   public   school  to   the   amounts    of 
money  spent   on  education  cast:        .     >ts    on   the   common 
assumption   that  the  more    money  spent,    the  better   the 
school. 

In  Kansas    In  1054  between    .7   and    .  cent   more    was         ,nt 

on  public   schools   than  during   the   previous   year.     At   the   i 
ti  ere   was   a   .  .        ir   cent   increase    1      :   irollment*      In  the 

United   States   the   school    income   increased   between    »8  and    . 
per   cent  with  an  enroll  neat    increase    of   appro:  I  1  er 

cent.      The   financial  effect   was   evidenced  most  s ti  in  the 

South.      There    the   states    which  made    the   greatest   advances    in 
school  finance   also   tended    to  have   the   greatest   gains    in  enroll- 
ment.     No  broad  .state  can  be   made    on  the   subject,   howev 
each  state    is   a   special   case.^ 

Selective  Service   Rejectees 

oh   of    the  strength  of  any   nation   lies    in   the   health   and 
trained    intelligence   of   it3  citizens.     Bach   is   closely  inte- 
grated with  the    other,    and   both  depend   to   a  great  extent    on   the 
amount  and  of   trainl  a   schools. 

"One    of   the  most  c  ha  Her  n    of   our   times    is   a 


i,    C.  Ai  ,   and  Jean  an.      "Can  Money 

Alone    Improve    the   Schools':"     The   Scnool   executive,   74:d2-34, 
March^   1 

^Loc .    cit. 
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pro    1        I    rolving   the   physical,   mental,   and   moral  fitness    of 

the   youth   of   the   nation,       >©n  Iders   must  rest  the   fature 

o    country   ar:d   its  zes   of  survival.    .    . , "  declared   Major 

General    John      .  ey. 

Selective   service   officials   found  disturbing  evidence   that 
''physical,     lental,  oral   fitness    of   the  youth    of  t  ,c 

nation"    left  at  deal   to  be  desired.      The   state   with   I 

best  record    of   the   48  and   territories   was   forced   to  reject    t 
Out    of   every    ten  because    they   were    unable    to  me  physi- 

cal  qualifications   for    military  service,    or    could    not    pass  a 
simple    test   of   literacy   and   intellectual  development.     The   state 
with   the   worst   record  failed   six   out    of   ten,   and   13   states   failed 
40  per    cent    or   mors    of    their  draftees. 2 

le   astound'.  ction  rare    is   shown  In  selected  data 

from  the    pre -induct ion  rejection    rate   from  July,    1950,   to  April, 


J:3 


U»   &•  and   territories 
U.  S.    (continental) 

:rto  Rico 
South  Carolina 

saa 
North  Du'zota 

anas ota 
Canal  Zone 


37.- 

iest  rejection) 
G3.3/0    (second   highest) 

3rd  -  fourth  lowest) 
.     I    (54th  -   third   lowest) 
(55th  -  second    lowest) 
10 #1$    (56th  -   lowest  rejection) 


Altho  Kansas   had   the   fourth   lowest   rate    in   the   number    of 
rejection,   there    is    little   cause   for   boasting  when  two   out   of 

ry  five   are  rejected.      One   wonder.-   :      Is    the    Kansas    educational 


uth,   E&i  1   James*      "Selective  Service   Kejectees--A 
Challenge    to   Our    Schools."      School   Life,   35:35-6,    December,    1952 
~Loe_.    cit  • 
°Loc.    cit • 
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Lng  Kansas  z   effect]     the 

ipon  1 

IIOlc'..  PC     3T 

Since    the   selective   service  reject'  the 

previous   section  dealt   solely  with  the   male    portion   of   \ 
population,    it  .  oil  to  consider   at   least   one   study  wh' 

pertained   mainly  to  ad  jus  tment   and  maladjustment   of  boys. 

In  Prince    Geor  ,e's   County,    Mary  la      ,   ratings   by   teachers 
showed   there   were   four    times   as    many  maladjusted      >yj  '.Is. 

ed   on   observable  behavior,  approximately  it  oat   of   100  had 

serious   problems    in  adjust  in,    to   normal   living*     However,    the 
study  found   that  Led    less   a  id   had   fewer   headaches    than 

the  girls*      hec  >  >ns   were    to   identify   the   maladjusted 

early  and      Lve   them  assistance.        Perhaps    this  woul  ip  reduoe 

the   rejectee    rate* 

Even  the   beglnni  ig   teacher  soon   learns    t 
can  seriously    lower   the   hold  in        j.er   of   a  school.      But,    "mal- 
adjus tment"   wears  faces;    it    Ll      Lade    up   of   many  diverse 

iptoraa*     ihy  do  45   per   cent   of   those   who  enter   the   fift        .     ..e 
1   to  Late   fro  oolt*     Every  researcher   arrives   at 

his    own   list    of  reasons,   yet  many   of  the    same   re  ...   appear 

over  and    over   on  different   lists. 


"More   Maladjusted   Boys   Found   Than   Girls,    in  School 

Survey."      The    Personnel  and   Guidance    Jo  u  .il.      SlllSO,  r, 

>2. 

2Hunt,    ioc.  cit. 
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For    instance,   Hunt    lists   hidden  coats*    -  re    to  find 

le    coaises,    uni  tic.   teachers,    lac'  e   encour- 

sment,   and  the   competition    of   gainful  employment  as   hindrances 
to  the   holding   power   of    a  school.     He   went  further   in  noting 
that   :  '         school   is    terminal  education  for   82   per    cent   of   a 
senior  elass.l 

A   survey   in  Austi    ,       Innesota,    studied    the    holdl  )Owar    of 

a   six-year  high  school  enrolling  about   2200  '.  Is  •      Re  suit  a 

indicated:      1.      Stay-".  better   when  the  11 

bars   at  0raJe   seven*      2.      Those    in  la   nine   tend   to  drop 

«  year    they  enter*     3.     Tiio .  LI     oi    lesser 

scholaa  .     ../   are   regaining   to  ite,    XQfl   are   factors 

affecting  holdl]  /.ver.      4*     There  appears   to  be  a   connection 

between  poor  re.  '       -  and    the   tendency   to  drop   out. 

The    poor   atte rider    is    more   apt   to  drop   out    than   one   with  a   satis- 

story  attendance   record*     6«     ?ai ticipatlon  in  extra-class 
activities    is    influential    In  holding  pupils    in  high  school,      7. 
Financial  condition  does   not   appear    to  be   a   chief  factor. 
Youths   withdrawing  frequently   come   from   hones    of    unskilled   workers 
and  farmers.* 

Generalizations    in  regard    to       ,1    I  >wer  were   drawn  from 

a    study   made  by    Gaumnltz   and   To  is  •  ;y   concluded   that 

1.      State a   with  separate   schools   for   minority  croups   show    low 
holrjin..    power.      2.      ,.o  sup  rlority    in  hoi:'  ower    of    larger 


1 

Loc .    c  it . 

St    Likely    to  Drop    Out    of    .  3choolY"      Pciool 

3cici.ee   and   |  ,    54:lbb,   March.   rJ54. 


over  smaller  schooli     I         '  '     '.-  .      rt .    .    »atte      ts 

to  aid  and  young  people  li       I   h  school  are    likely  to 

.ccessful   in  the   d  oh   tht  '       0  the 

Lief  a    and   v.'  oi*   ever  '       . " 

Identif  -Oats 

Studies    of   early    school    leavers    have  t   cerl 

symptoms   appear   repeatedly  and  are  I  rl   In   identic  oten- 

tial  drop-outs . 

The   Canadian  Research   Co:naittee,    In   their    "Two  Years    After 
tool"    report   released    In   1951   lie  ted    the  folli  to  is: 

1,      Retardation   or    repetition  of  £jradc     .      2.      General   z\    Lllty 
in  lowest  fifth   of   c-         .3.  -  artlolpation    in  recreation. 

4.  -  .      4.  Lc   status    of  f i     I  I      in   lower 

fifth.      Other   factors    of    less  itance   were:      1.      Size    of 

community |    if    less   than   10f  O0«      2«      Father*e    occ  ipation--.       L- 
L lied j   unsl  ,   or  farmers .        .        o  .2 

Dillon   in    '        1  ool  Leaver-"    listed  seven  symptoms    of 

lnerabillty:      fairly  cons  is  tout   r  .1    .       ' 

elementary   to   junior    to  senior  chool,    frequent      I       c   fail- 

ures   o.L      rade    or   subject  failure    la   the    junior   and 
school,   marked    i  Ln  attendance    —  i  — *ry   to   junior 

to   senior   hi^h   school,   frequent    transfers   from  one   school  to 


"Ho*  thool    graduation?"      The    School    . c- 

;    ..  j  il  ■■•-,,   >•  tril,   191  I« 

2"  hool  Leavers."      The    .,-■;     sol  lew,    59:511-15, 

Dec  p,     .    .  1. 
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another,   evidence    of  a  feel  )t    insecurity   or    "lack  of  beloa  - 

"    in  school,   and  a  marked    lack   oi    interest    in  school  work.-1- 

Contrary  to   lay    su.  .  i,   however,   Dillon  found    that 

To  the   extent   that  resence    of  both   parents    in 

te   con'  i   to  the   stability   of    1  »,    it 

;.y  be  assumed   that    the   majority   of   school   leavers   studied 
lived    In  ■  here   where   this   stability  factor 

was    present. 2 

A   longer   list   oi    l>;  tpto  u   was   presi  p  who 

participated   in  the   Work  Co  ice    on  Life   Adjustment  ution 

in  .      They   are  given  from  an  educator's    viewpoint!      1.      Per- 

sonal date  emulative   record    cards    indicative    of    potential 

nt.      2.      Intermittent   and    irregular   absence   and   ex- 
cessive   tardiness,      3.      Poor   read*:  llty.      4.      Physical  and 
health  problems.      5.     repeated    tendency  toward   failure    in 
school  experiences*      J.      Lack  of   active    participation   in  school 
activities.     7.     Parental    indifference*      B«     Significant  data 
relating   to  family    tensions.      9.      Lack   of   personal  sense    of  be- 
lon   L      .      10.     Financial   problems.    11.      Inability  to  i;et  alo 

i  school  associates.      12.      Dislike   for   certain  subject    .      13. 
a    interest    in  1   work   outside    of   school.      14.      Un- 

usual behavior   patterns,    e.y.   extreme    introvert    or   extrovc 
tender  .  .      Lack   of   proper   teacher-        LI   relatlonshi    . 

16.      Emotional    instability.      17.      Boredom  and   restlessness.^ 


;0xiice    of    education.        _.    clt .    p.    14. 

"Dillon,    Harold   J.      bar  ly   School   Leavers ,   a  __)r   ^duca- 

i  Id.  ..1   Pro,  !■■    .      Bet    fork  j  Child    Eabor   Co  tee,    1949. 

.    22^ 

uu^rice    oi    Education.      0p_.  clt.   p.    46. 


b   School1 1  Ln  Dj      -its 

In  a   Class   AA   high  school    In  Kansas    in  November,    1951  f 
Isaacs   and   Anderson  of   the    University   of   Kansas    chose    27   sopho- 
mores,   19   juniors,    and    18  seniors   who  were   droj-outs,      A    like 

jgt  were   selected   at   re  of    stay-ins    In   the    sane    class 

They  found   that   the   mean  I4  of   the   stay-ins   was    105,  while    that 
of   the  drop* OUts    was    95.      The   stay-ins    showed    consistent    patterns 
of   superiority   on   teacher.  '       ppraisals*      These  data    led   them  to 
recommend   a  rating  sheet   as    one  x3    of   Identify  '         potential 

leavers    in   junior   high** 

The    traditional 1   unrealistic   curricula  offered   in  many 
b  schools   is   an  .  bant  factor   in   the  drop-out  rat<  .  my 

schools   are   falling  down  bee  Lr   co^  ire    out   of  st 

with  the    ti         ,  '         Lnks   Frank  Kaiser,   CoariecticAt  educator. 

ils    take  a   college   preparatory  course,    but   00  per   cent 
of    then  will  never   go  to  college.      Actually,    only   three    per    cent 
of   the   21,000  occupations   are   professions.0 

ifcject  Enrollment  Tre 

About   to  mi's    onlj    metnod   of  defease  against   the   tra- 

ditional,   aurealistic   curriculum    (unless   he    quits)    is    riot    to 
enroll    in   C  Lch  do  not  meet   his    needs.      From   1934-1 


and   St ».:    -I       ."      The    School  Lew, 

60i255-6,      ....  ,    1952. 

,    Jack  ilarrison.      "..  '.t 

,    .  ■  ■  ■ . u  f       >■.•..,    27144-5,   August,    1952. 
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the  peroenl  of   total   pupil  todies   deors  Lea 

Lned   about   tho   same    In   the   arts   and 
bus  ion,  ised    in  all  others.     The    largest 

enrol  Lit    ,    aa:   >ty,    p  yslcal   e  Vacation,     ,     lish, 

and   social   st      Lea,      11    ol         Lch  are   usually  req  U* 

,-reases   appeared   In   the   noma   e,  .id 

.     OOU3  ... 

:  vor   i  3  ,  >ral 

aoific  ;3s,   a  itlcs    over  jra   and 

bry . c 

Gr  it   paroenta         L    ci  eases   v,ere   evidenced    in  physic 

education,    t;     '.       ,  .hematics    and   ar  it  hue  tic,    United 

St.  >ry,    and    Spanish.      Latin   and  reat- 

est       i  ecreases** 

Perce  iioll.ient   shows   progressive   decreases   since 

,    physios  Latin.      Courses   which 

are   rapidly  C'  earlu     .  the   curriculum   include    Bi     lish 

history,    *.       lb  trial  hist      ;  ,    nature   study,   novel    (as    such), 
tort  story    .  .),    Greek,    and   teacher   tra  .  courses 

....'._    offered    in  at   least    15  state  jnserva- 

tion,   co  ,        fety  «      cation,   driver  educa  .'     . , 

mam  .,  f undaiaent.;li.;    of  electricity,   re  Lish, 

oathc         Lei    review,    radio  spea  *nd   broadcast*. .    ,    vocational 


II,    Dan   J.      "Trenus    i  OOl   Subject  LnrolLnents  ." 

:c  iool   Lire,    34:7,    14,    Oc  ,     L      1. 

_c  •    c  it. 
Loc  .   c  It . 


radio,   diver-  occ  ,    ooo  Lve    store  , 

cooperative    0  I    tru '  r^rvice   art,         ;    student  service* 

Further  data    Indicated   about  cr   cent   of  all  c 

secondary  day  school    pupils    ware   i       >lls  La-  od 

orientation   or   social  living   courses,  re   about   the    sane 

oer    in  sin   le-perlod   courses    In  gro  L    ance  ,    personal 

problems,   human  relations,    end   social        '  L8tment»     Also,   four 
per   cent   of   all   public   secondary   school   pupils    were   enrolled 
in  core    courses.      These   were   offered    in   15   per   cent   of   all 
j  un I  or  b 1 gh  s  c hools . 2 

Alt    j      meral  a  ,ent   is  developing  with  regard   to 

curriculum  principles   and   theory,    there    is   a   considerable    1 
between  curriculum  principles   and  their   application.      This   was 

dent   in  the   foregoing  data.      Thi3    le      is   believed   to 
ret  .le  for  a   large   proportion  of  early  school   leavers.3 

Keasons   for   Leavi 

If   the   p  ipll  does    not   solve    bis  differences   with  the 
school,    or   bis    other    problems*    then  he   will   likely  give    -*.p  and 
be  cone   a  drop-out. 

my  did   not   know   the   fundamental   reasons   for    their   leavi 
Others   gave   excuses   rather   than  causes.      Altho   there   was   an 
element    of    truth    in    the   statements   made    as    to  why   they    left 
school,    there   was   some   doubt    in  the   minds    of  researchers   about 


;~Loc  .  pit. 
°Loc .    j It . 

Ice   of  Education.        £,   clt .    p«    41, 
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takin,.   the    state  me at s   at   their   face   value.      Furthermore,    taere 
was   evidence    that  more   serious    and  fundamental   conditions    were 
basic,    often  re    :>rdless    of    the    reasons    g  iven.      Generally  a 
large   proportion  were   unable    to  do  sore    than   to  express  a    lack 
of   interest   in  school   or   a   ha tied   for    it.      The   preponderance 
of  reasons   emphasized  dissatisfaction  with  some   aspect   of   school 
life.     The   reasons   which  students   £ave  for  re  Lag   in  school 

had    little   co  Lparatlve    value   except   to   indicate   that  students 

d    in  school   set;    -  e  well-suited    to   the   exist- 

ram  and   the   existing  school  atmosphere. 
In   1950  a  survey   In  the   Pine  Hill   al  jh   School,   Buffalo, 
Wew  York,    showed    only   59   per   cent   of   the    pupils   were   being 
retained.      The  decision  was   made    to  survey   the   graduates   and 
nor-         laates    of    the    1946-50  classes.      By   personal    interviews 
an   attempt  was   made    to  determine   why   pupils    left,   ways    tha 
could  be  encouraged    to  remain,  and  ways    in  which   the   school 
could  be    improved. ^ 

silts    pointed   out    that  size    of   family,   employment   of 
parent.  ,      ad    the   educational  background    of   parents   were    of 
little    importance.      Pupila   residing  the   district,    liv 

within  i  distance    of   the   school,    participate  extra- 

class   activities,  and   not  having   outside   employment  were   those 
most  apt   to  ate.      There   appeared    to   be    little   significance 


Id.      p.    17. 


2Johnson,    Lowell      .  nat  Are    the   Major  Causes    of  Student 

Drop- Out a    and    Vhat  Should    the   Scuool  Do  Abo  at    the   Present  Con- 
dition?" .tile tin,    39:l>4-8,    April,    1955. 


In  lntell  ce   between  I    the 

Causes   of  drop-outs  seemed  to  center    In  four  areas --lack   of 
Ldaneei    1  rent    Lnt     sat,   la<       3  ioolf 

and   a   narrow   coarse    of   study. 

Recommendations   of   the   Pine  Hi XI  group  for    Increasing  the 
school's   holding  power  were    to   increase    the  lanes  facilities, 

fer   suojectc  which  were  more   realistic,    Increase   elective 
offerings ,   and   promote  a  Lie  relatione 

Action  t  .   on   the    recommendations   resulted    in  supervised    study 

dm  '  .     a   portion  of   each  class    period,   an  use    in   the 

ictical  aspects    of   courses    thru   t  ,  Lty  re- 

sources,  etc.      More    practical  electives   such  as   auto  mechanics 
and   metal  a  .ere   added,   an  activity    period  was   added    to   aid 

the  bus -riders,  1      I  -  m  visits   was 

est  ,   s   cooperative  work  pro  a   set    up,   and  an  ex- 

:slve   pr<    -         -       idult   eduoatio  .cJ.2 

s    the   survey  worthwhile)       I  S   action  effective".''      The 

hoi  ?wer  roa  per  c  .J  to  90  per  cent   in 

19611 

One   more   study  relating   to  drop-outs    and   stay-ins    say 
interest.      This    may  give    some    new  sidelights    to  the   problem, 
since    it  was   cond  acted    Ln  a   Hew  England  manufactui  -ity. 

One   hundred   pupils    who  had  dropped    out   of   the   Drury  High   rc.iool 
of    North  Adams,    .lassachusetts ,    between  June,    1948,    and  ,    1   52 , 


Loc .    cit. 

oc .        t  • 

°Loc  .    (TIT. 
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were   lnt«i  .  Lent  1 

evidenced    In  the  fact    t  per   cent  said   they  dropped   out 

of  school  because   the  to  work*     An  additional  3 

cent  stated    they  disliked  school,    21   per    cent   a  a- 

illes   needed  help,    Id   per   01  are  dissatisi  .;e    of 

their   inability   to         ;    the   carrlcai  :ey  wanted,   and    11 

cent  were  discouraged   by  failure   and   low  marks.      Lesser   percent- 
s   were    given!      seven   per   cent  because    of  death   of  .t, 

ven   per   cent    could   see    no  value    In  school,    seven   per    cent  dis- 
id   teacher(s),   seven  per  cent  were   not    int  >ol, 

se\  or   cent  had   serious    Illness    Ln   family,   and   seven   per   cent 

,    nervous,   shy,  i  elt  oat  lace*      fwenty-five 

additional  reasons    were   r<  .  per   cent  to  one    per   cent.^- 

at  I  Shi  -  i  -re  being  3  tad  led,   the 

to   learn  why   others    were  until      -         a ted* 

ilors    in  Sept  1  ,    L952,   and    100  .  ites    in   t 

1952   gave    the   folio.  reasons   for   sta  Ln  school: 

per   cent   thought  a   ai  plo  &e   necessary   for   getl  ood   job 

and   getting  ahead    in  life,    44.3   per   cent   liked    t      '      friends 
and  associations,    40.3   per   cent   liked   and  enjoyed   school,    40  per 
cent   liked   their   subjects   and   courses,    S    .  I    cent   were    in- 

fluenced by  both  parents,   58   per   cent   liked   the    activities, 
36.4  per   cent   took  education   for   granted   and   had   never   thought 
of  di  out,  e   preparing  for  college,   19 « 

per   cent   enjoyed   athletic!  ,    a  >ort    ,   and   gaifiee,    1J.3   per   ct 


Loc.   cit. 
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desired   to   Increase    the Lr   knowledge   and    to   lean.,    15.3   per   cent 
liked   their   teachers,   11.7  per  cent  were   pi-  for   Jo      , 

13.7    per   cent  were    Influenced  by  their   mother.,    12.3    per   cent 
were   pre  ror  further   educat  -  ■,    bee  1, 

art,   aviation,   and   apprentice   schools,    12.3  per   cent  were    pre- 
paring  to  enter   military  service,    11.7   per    cent  were    Influenced 
by  relatives   and  friends    to  st«  '.ne   per   cent  were    preparing  for 

nurse's    traini.-i.  ,    six  per    cent   ha  ood   time,      .       >er   cent 

wanted   to  £et  all   the    schooling   possible   because    they  had   only 
work  ahead,   and   4.7   per   cent  were    influenced   by   th.  lance 

officers   and    teachers.'1-     Apparently,    there    is   as   great  a   multi- 
plicity of  reasons   for   staying    in  as   for  di  out. 

The   multiplicity  which   keeps    a  lis    in   school    may 

cause    others   to  drop   out.      The   drop-out  may  be    frustrated  by 

^licity   of   courses   and   may   not  be  I    to  get   counsel- 

in,  •      The   need    is    ^reat   for     lore   appraisal  and   better   counseling. 

The   Massachusetts    Office    of  tion  asked    1.  bate's 

tool  ad  :".  ilstrators ,    "To  what  extent  are   you  making  a   study 
of  school   leavers?"     ,,.     i*    a       tensed   12 Q  sere  doing   it  by  ,         - 
;e,   42  were    improvin     curriculum,    41  made   program  adjust- 
atffl,   and   23  si       1./  answered,    "Yes,"  specific. 

Sieve n   offered    trade    schools,    nine    were   allowed  -  jobs 

to  be   maintained,   eight   said   not   en  can  be   done,   and   seven 

were    Increasing  social  activities   and  sports*      Negative   answers 


Loc.   cit. 
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were    given  by  only   seven   of   the   adminis trators .  ^ 

As   a   res  alt    of    the   efforts   be  ide ,    the   ;;,oai   of    lower 

drop-out  rates    was   being  achieved    In  Massachusetts,      In   1051-52 
drop-outs    totaled   a   low  five    per    cent.      There   were    more    boy 

than  girl    leave*     ,     aid    the     tost   freqaent  grade    of    leavi 
was    grade    10.      reasons   given  for    lc  ■  re    not  unique — preferred 

work  to  school,   not   lnt  >ol,   nee;  loney   at  , 

J$   fi  in  £.  ,    could    not    1 

- ■'. ,  Ln   subject j   i  :ed  a   certain  teachei  , 

friends  : ,    could   ll  ..ore    outside    of   school,    111   he  alt     , 

and   pare  ipll   to   lei  s  I  . 

After   rec  er    of   surveys    on  drop-outs1   reasons   for 

leaving  school*   one  xrced   to  conclude   that  the  c  ere 

nearl  rsal«      \    .  vary  so  f]  :  to 

region |    or    town  to    tow  ,       it    -   e    same   rx  I   appear    over   and 

over.      There    is    little    or   no  variety    in   the   ft ns wen  . 

L4  and  Drop- Outs 

There   &  sd   to  be    some  disagreement  among  researchers 

in  the   matter    of  relationship   of    ZQ  to  drop-outs   and   stay-ins. 
In  the    Y.  study  merit  i.  16    ox    this    work*    there 

.red    to  be   a  difference    of   10   points    on  the   mean  IQa    of 
-outs   and   stay-i      .  -      -     rare    listed  as    105  and  dro.  - 

outs    as    95.  .or,    t  11  at 


Ll.  idy  of  prop-Outs."      NASSP    ,■..;  lie  tin, 

: .   -51,   February |   1954. 


Loc  •    cit. 
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rando.fi..      Saiall  ind   coincidence   Blight   account   lor   the 

differences • 

The  Austin*      Ln  ©sot*,   study    (.;.    13)    in 
are  factors  affecting   hoi    Lng  power ,* 

t^tee    (_;.    14]        Inted   oat   that   the   drop-out's    genex  Lllty 

t  to  -    the    lover  f if 1      of    the   class.      Contrarily, 

.  vey    (..    i    )    oba    rv        that    ''thore  id   to 

little   significance    in    I  B   between  t  !.es    and 

the   a on-    I        latea." 

H.   3.   Smith |   a   school  .udn  -  ,  .:     '     , 

follov.  it    the    study  resalts    in  his    city:      "Of   all 

the   areas    of   differences   studied,   the   greatest   difference    oc - 

2en  the   withdrawals  and   a  on-  Is  was  found    in   the   area 

of  red    intelligence •"     lie   furt  .uted    that   moat  ba 

failu]    s   were    :  .    t  Industrial  •* 

The  eighth*   ninth*  and  ten  1 
were   characterized  by  Lon*     'Oor  acade.-nic   records, 

little   act"  .   and 

•      The    11th  and   12th  tharac- 

teriatica   to  dist'  then  the   n on- with  t 

wei  '       c   rather   t  le    reas^.u    for    1 

The   best   solution   or    aid   for   the   Atlanta  s  L        eneral   would 

seem   to  be    to   let   class   woi         a    carried    out,    not   on   one    level, 
but   on  aa         ly  levels   as   needed. 2 


*Coc    ,   Edward   S.   Jr. 

Problei."      The   School   vocative,    74:oi-7,    ^e  ;  .,    1954. 

^Loc.   clt.~" 
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Co  .tlve    Ivis    of   Atlanta  withdrawal!    and   non-withdrawals 

were   as   follows: 

>n-  Point! 

Withdrawals  wlthdr  avals  Difference 

Total  cental  factors  .10  .85  8.66 

La.,  e    IQ  .81  94.57  11.76 

Non-1    .  .51  .68  6.17 

-;e    data  are   based    on   the    scores    of   64  withdrawals    and    200 

non-  is    on  the   California  Test   of   Cental  Maturity,      all 

:ces    are    B\  at   the    .01   level. 

One   further   comment   relative    to  and  drop-outs   might  be 

,e.      D  1   of   the    'J.  States    Office    of  on 

ip   one    other   phase,    "St       Lei      tade    of   pare  at 

in  bri lemocratlc      o  ie   do 

better    socially     '.  qo1«  ,  .re 

reared  democratically,    their    IQ     ocz    ;.,::    about   10   per   ce 

Racial   Group  Drop- Out    Studies 

Often  the  drop-out's   leaving  school  is  eaall;     traceable  to 
a  racial  background  which  is   not   positively  Inclined   toward 
t  i  on  • 

In  I     ,    Hew  Jersey,   school   officials   were  amazed  whe 

a   study  revealed   their   • ma lie at   drop-out   perc.  e    was    in  a 

id  acade  h  school  e    largest  was    in  a   school 

offering  a   lar^e   varlet;  Lo  and   vocational   c  , 

ho    .       lous   groi  ,    e  to.     Co  jns   and   attitudes 


Loc .    situ 
2 off  Ice    of  Education,    op.   pit.   p.   54. 
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see.aed   to  be    the    only  basis   for   the  difference    In  drop-out 
percentages.     Qoamunitlei  made   up   Ln  large    part   of   first  genera- 
tion Americans,  foreigners,    or  minority     roupa    oil  st 
accepted   the    tradition   of   at    least                          ool  education  for 
the  '                      -i  - .  " 

The    I  of   educational   traditions    of    a   c  roup 

ware  evi         ed   in  a  Tucson,  ana,   study   of  5. 

dropped   out  between  junloi    and   senior    .'        ic     >olt  .lajority 

of   the    i  ees    wei  .  Is,    t  -  foi     their 

clu  iSf    pre     iota   of   e  en  hoae    in  which  the  bre  .is   a 

lai         7  ,    and  retarded   readers.      Financial  difficult!.  ,uin- 

ated   their    lives,    '.  low    academic    ■  ide ,    a.         38t    of 

then  lived   in  the    c  iltural  atmosphere   of    the  .-..        "     in 

"Old   World"   e  .  this   case    the   o<  Lnd  drop-outs 

were    of   such  a   nature    that    the   school   could   do    little    to  eliminate 
or   alleviate  .2 

curriculum  study    Ln  -42  reve.  r op- out 

proble  ro  schools    ii  /land    v. as    even   more   acute 

e   an1  iution.      The   a  ny 

drop-out   h(  .   the   first   and    12th 

by  the   cooperate  •   1    ,    a    L         :0  co^la  be   located,        I  , 

ed«* 


Loc •   clt » 

%oun g,    Joe      .      "Lost,    Strayed,    or   Stolen." e   Clearing 

house,  -    J,   October,   U54. 

oore,    Pailett   L.       '  Detei  11  lmi  nation   in   the 

.condary  School."        ■'»      h       illetlri,   36:42-    ,      .     .,   1 
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In   the   course    of   the   anal         -,   a  wide   discrepancy  was 
shown  between   the   reasoas   for   withdrawal  as   shown   g~j   school 
records    and   those   given  by  Individuals    in  . 

The    school  records    showed    the   followin      1  is  J 

It      Over   c  Lsory   atte 

2.  rteen  years    of   age    In  high   school,    Ind liferent, 
una  hie    to  do  wo 

3.  Physical   incapacity 

heasons   given  interviews   were: 

1.     Pregnancy     {2j.j   ) 

fork   to  support  self   or  family    (1    . 

3.      Hunber   of  factors 

The   surveyors   then   toolc  the    answers   from  both  sources    and 
grouped   the  i  .a   Into  six  oategorlei  : 

1.      Plome   environment  34. 

Ps-r  (     L]  It  >;   3  ) 

3.      Pupil  maturity  18. 

Cur:.  17. 

5.  Mass   pressures  5.3 

6.  Personal    illnc 

They  also  i  that    two   out   of   t  -outs 

of   low  economic   status   and   h  303       xas    social  >r«      C    - 

elusions   were   similar   to  those    In  the   Arizona   and   Stow  J 
studies:  for  ell  Ion    1 

to  schools    oi  yland   are    :  oh  a   nature    that   the   school 

can   contribute    only    indirectly  to  Lr   removal."1 

After  Youth   ftuit 

What  happens    to   the  drop-ou;.  kes    the   break,  with 


Loc .    ci    . 


ool  and  find*   h  L  '        Ln  the   a    - 

.ant   market? 
Harold   J.   Coon  of  Syracuse,    ..ew  Yoi    ,    a    ya, 

Ufa   have   discovered    that   tha    pattern  which  exiati 

in  school   is    the   same    pattern  which  exists    in  their 
work  situations    ...  s   and  Is 

left   school  beoauae    they   could   not   gat   alon^   with  the 

i   dei  tars  •      .      ,1a  o  found   thi  . 

some    of   them  have    had   five,   six,    or   seven  ainea 

lc  school,    s  ia   reasons 

they  could  not   gat   along   with  the   bos a-      We   found   that 

why   they   left   school  i  .cause    t 

been  unaole   to  arrange   their   pro  rama    of  work  so   that 
they  .   four  are 

the   rest   of    the  Jay    iree.  >ther   reason 

I    jo^.  ere    too 

long*      fa   found    that   one    of    the   reasons    they    left  s< 

Ln 
school;  we  found  that   one   oi    tha   reasons   the;  ..   the 

Job  i 
found    themselves  ■     We   found   that   the 

ool  b   out   oi    '. 

themselves,   and  we  found   that   they   left   their   Jobs   be- 

■2  not  hi  •  * 

i      ill  •  ag  conns  lr  op- out a  anc 

Current  data  are   not  available,    out   t  .  r    of    1    - 

17-year    olds    '  -         Loultural  full-    '  ;-t  - 

yment   increased   dl.3  per   cent  frc  rch,    1950,    to  Marc    , 

1951 «      Th-:  je    was    pro         {  war    a  '  1- 

abillty   o,  -.      Durl  ->ol- 

i       L  not 

b  fa  Leturi  .  a   total   of  2,        ,  th 

between  the  .     of    li  and    lr,  LI-   or    part-time,3 

la    leaf     [ol    j  -cut    than  for   t 


,      £,   c_U.    ... 
-:ool   Da      -  kay-Ina,"    loc.   cit 

Dll       :,    loc.  cit. 
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iduate.      In  Louisville,   Kentucky ,   the   524  drop-outs   surveyed 

showed : ^ 

l/5  of  the  18-  and  19-year  olds  were  unemployed 
l/5  of  the  16-  and  17-year  olds  were  unemployed 
l/2   of   the    14-   and   15-year    olds   were   unemployed 

The    c  r    oi    er:;jloyed   youth   In   the    United    States    is    in- 

creasing. Whereas  in  1940  only  one  out  of  25  youth  was  employed, 
in  1951  one  out  of  every  four  United  States  students  held  a  part- 
time    job.  2 

Job   stability   is   not   the    only  problem  facing   the   drop-out. 
also  has    to  cope   with  •  earnin^   power,   and,   as   a 

matter  of  consequence,  a  s  iialler  income.  According  to  Pollack, 
of  those  who  earn  v5000  or  more  annually,  only  11  per  cent  have 
just  de    school  education.      I<lost   of   those   who  earn  only 

^,1500-^2000  a  year   have    only  an  eighth  grade   education.3 

Region  and   race   are    other  factors    which  enter    into   the 
income   received   by  an   individual.      The    inter-re  la tlonship   of 
region,    race,   and   schooling  completed   are   best   illustrated  by 
Taole    1   on  the   following  page.4 

Any   pupil  who   questions    the   monetary  value    of   remaining   in 
school   has    only    to   look   at    the   fore  data    to   realize    that    in 

the  majority  of  cases,  the  monetary  return  is  in  direct  propor- 
tion  to  the    Individual's  years    of  schooling. 


Loc.  cit. 
~Loc .  cit. 
3Loc.   cit. 

^Anderson,   C.   Arnold.  L   and   Racial  Differences    in 

Relations    Between  Income   and   education."      The   School  Re  vie: .  , 
-45,    January,    195;.. 
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Table    1.      Cumulative    1949   income   distributions   by   schooll. 
completed,   males,   a,;;ed   45-54  years 


Kace , 
L 
ted 


Per    Cent  wit.     Income   i.qual   to   or   Exceed  I rifj 
)ll600i2000t2500*3000j4000l5  )ilO,000 


■aes    1-4 

North, West 

lte             87,4  79.0  70.6  61.6  48.0  35.0   14.2  6.6  3.6      2.4  1.0 

Ntmhltt      B4.1   71.7    61.6  43.2  28.2    15.0      2.  .7  .1  - 
South 

Lte             7u.5    57.6    42.7  30.6  19.4    13.1      5.1  2.6  1.7      1.3         .7 

.white      71.2   47.6   30.3  15.6  6.1      8.7         .6  .4  .3         .2         .1 

Grade   8 
,    i  s  t 

White             92.9  87.8   81.6  74.2    62.3   49.6    23.3  11.1      5.7      3.6      1.6 

ite      87.6   81.7    72.9   59.5   39.4   20.7      3.8  2. J         .7         .5         .3 
South 

Lte             88.3   78.4   68.4   57.9   44.8   34.5    16.1  8.1      4.3      2.7      1.3 

■white      82.2   64.0   43.3   31.0   13.1      5.9         .9  .4         .2         .2         .2 

Grade    12 
thjWest 

lte  94.4   91.8   88.6   84.1  76.6   67. 7    42.0  25.5  15.4   10. G      I  . 

He      38.7   32.3  75.9   67.0   47.3   31.9      8.2      2.6      1.0         .  .1 

South 
.    lte  93.3   89.        .  ;.2   79,6   70.5   62.0  39.5   25.2    16.3    11.2 

onwhite      88.6  77.  ,.5   42.6   24. .j    13.4      3.1      1.1         .5         .  .3 

Grade    16   or  higher 
th,vVest 

Lte             96.0  94.3   92.1   90.0  -.  33.0  70.2   57.2   4,  .           .         1.8 

Bonwhlte      94.9  89.7    85.5   79.5  65.4  55.9   28.2    15.4   10.7        ...      5.1 
South 

lte                  .6   94.7    92.9    90*  .1  ..1   68.8   55.3   43.8       1.9    19.5 

.awhlte      90.9  36.9   75.1   66.0  52.9  43.4         .      15.9      3.6      5.4      2.7 


Re due I       Drop-Outs 

Is    it  desirable   to  keep    in  school   100   per   cent   of   the    pupils? 
A   study   made    In  San  Die^o  a   few  years    a_,o  by  Dr.    iiazeltine,    one 
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of   the   San  Diego  principals,    showed    th-it 

it./   per   cent   of   the    1,000  drop- out  a    studied  were  success- 
ful at   the    tine    of   the    interviews.      Success   was   determined 
by   using  as   criteria   health,   wholesome   recreation,   marital 

ippine  ss,    vocational  security,    and    personal  satisfaction.  ■*■ 

Attendance  at  school    is    not  a   foolproof  method   of  achlev- 

an  educated   populace.     Edward  H»   Radford,   coordinator   of 

second i         schools    In  San  Francisco,   points    to  another  facet   of 

the   situation.     lie   says, 

vVe   have  a   compulsory  school    law   in  California, 
areas   we   may   keep  youngsters    In  school   lon-er  as  a 
res  alt  of   this    law,   we   have    the   added    problem  of 
finding   out  what   to  do  with   them    .    .    •      The    problem 
is    not   only   of   keeping    them   in  school  but   also   of 
doing  something  with  them  that   is   worthwhile  when  we 
do  keep    them   in  school. ~ 

It   would   appear,    then,    that   education  requires   more    than   the 
enactment    of  a   piece    of   legislation. 

those   who  cannot   be   considered    "successful"   after 
dropping    out,    an  even  greater   need   for   education  arises. 
Accepting   the   fact    that  a   certain  minute    portion   of    the   popu- 
lation is   uneducaole    thru  heredity   or   choice,   what   can  be   done    to 
assist   those  who  can  profit  from  a   fci3        school  education? 

A  study   of    1500  drop-outs    in  Jackson  County  and   Lansin    , 
Michigan,   Cleveland,   and   Cincinnati  revealed    that    one-half   of 
them  were    sorry    they   had   quit,    after  being   out  merely   a  year.^ 
Some   cities   have   arrived   at  workable    pro  i '8  is   for   such 
Lis.     Very  briefly,   their   programs   are  as  follows: 


Office   oi    Education,  .   cit .   p.   31. 

_•     '•   24» 
"Pollack,   loc.  cit. 


1.  :.:ilwaukec--P  ;pils    must  att<.          chool  until   '■: 

years    old,    unlesi  uated    or  married.      I           ey 

are  w  or  kin,  ,    they  ax  Lred   to  attend    only  one 

da          r  week.     Full-t  :a    is   re            1   If 

th«         ith  is   jobless.  Counsel",       is   also  given  t 
youth. 

2.  Detroit--lG-21-  L  Loyed   drop-o  :ay 
voluntarily    learn  how   to   obtain  and   succeed    In  their 
J Obi    thru   Jo          -                    c our so s.      These   are    ar . 

ed   so  even  full-tine   workers   may   take    advantage    of 

them. 

3.  Philadelphia — The   Philadelphia  t   teeth   into 
their   child   labor   and  school  attendance    laws,   while 
also   b  iil<             .i  effective  school-work  pro   .   .    . 

4.  i. ichmond--Thru  efforts    of   the    Virginia   club  wo       ., 
the   child    labor    laws   were   revised    in   1948  and   are 
now   one    of   the   best   codes    in   the    United   States. 

hoanoke--Drop-outs   are   reported   three    tines   a   year. 
The  Director   of  Adult  fcducatlc  '.tes   a   friendly 

letter   to  each  drop-out,    offering   to  help.      Very 
often  the   offer    is   accepted,   and    the   youth    is   helped 
to  find  and   keep  a   suitable 

Youit  $a  town—Youth  must   att  >1   until 

raduated   or   employed*     Drop-outs    are   referred   to  the 
state   employment  service   office   where   counseling   is 
ef  ore   name    is  remove      t  the   school  rolli  . 

7.      St«    Loul8--The    hed   Cross   works   with  a    local  foundation 
which  ^ives   scholarships    to  help  v;lth  a   etude nt 
L nance e«     A  vocational  counseling  s  e    is   also 

ovided  • 

Others--. :ew  York  City-Provides    cooperative   education 
classes   where    pupils    learn  and   earn.      East      b     >ton, 
Connecticut-Work  experience    is   given  seniors*     as 
result    97   per   cent  remain  In   their  I    town,      alio    - 

town,    Pennsylvania-Vocational   courses   from  shoemaki. 
to  are    provided  .^ 

ay  fine   services   are   be  in.;     offered   the   you  ic    of 

school  at,e,    particularly   those    in  cities,      but,    no  matter   how 


1Loc .    cit. 
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good   the    services   for    these   young    people     nay   be,    they   help    only 
those   they  reach,      i»!ore    need    to  be   reached. 

The    job   cannot  be   handled   by  educators   alone.      Parents 
need    to  help,    too.      In  Minneapolis    the    Parent-Teacher  Associa- 
tion contacts    drop-oats   during    the    first  lew   weeks    of   school, 
so  they   can  return  and   get    caught    up    if   the,;    wish.      Also,    they 
sponsor   back-to-school  L    as  . 

0  procedures   are    necessary   if   the  United   States    Is   ever 
to  achieve   universal  education.     First,   a   pre  a  t  be   carried 

out   t  the    needs    of   both   the   society  and   the    individual. 

Secondly,    services   must  be   p]  led    to   identify  and   treat   those 

who  cannot   accept   such  procedures,   so   tney   can  be  adjusted    in 
the   school  n  ore   fruitful  situations. 2 

McGee    a  Bta    so;ne   changes    that  night    increase    holding 

i wen      1.     adopt   a  philosophy   that  school   has   an   o    Li   ution  to 
try   to  keep  each  youth   In  school  thru  graduation   or   thru  ags    18 • 
2,     Modify   the    curriculum  and  s    to  ..ieet   the   needs    of  slow 

learners.     3.      Add   several    practical  electives    in  business   educa- 
tion,   industrial  arts,    and   homemaking.      4.      Increase   guidance 
services    and   snake    the.n  available    the   year  around.      5.      Since 
discouragement   Is    one    of   the   chief  factors    in  withdrawal,    it 

:   be   wise    to   let  Is    carry  a  heavier   schedule    in  grades 

nine    and    ten,    then   lighter    -nes    In   11   and    12.      G.      ..old    individu- 
al conferences   with  potentlall  a   before   they  fail 


3c    ^ol  Drop-Outs    and    Stay-ins,"      loc .   cit. 
2loc.    cit. 
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a  c  »  not  afterward •  * 

One   more    thl  !    ds    to  be   added    to   the    list   of    those    t 

Lch  woj.1  ol    *  >wer   of  the  school— the 

personal  element*      Many  drop*         I    feel    t  o   one    cares    if   he 

is    there   or   not.     So;.ie   have   so  o^ij    one   teac  ad 

cared,    they  would   have   stayed.      If    the    pressure    Ol    overcrowded 
classrooms    and    overloaded    teachers    coald   somehow   oe   relieved, 
then   perhaps   more    teachers   would   find    the    tL;ne    to  take  ar 

personal   Interest    In   the    problems    that   perplex   their   students. 

The    United   States    Oft  Ice    of   Lducation   lists    27  measures    to 
cut  down  the   number   of   drop-oats    in  the   United   States.      411   are 
based   on   three   factors:      1.      An  adequate   guidance   and    testing 
pro  .      2.      /oil Li  .         .  of   a   curriculum 

that   meets    the    need3    of  youth.2 

The    task   of   each  school   is   to  conduct  a   study  of    its   drop- 
outs,  find    out  why   they  withdrew,    and   try   to  de I  >e   how  the 
school   could   have   better   helped    t         .      FheUj    the    school   should 
:e   the                 1   changes    indicated,   and,   as    a             1  stc    .       ike 
continuous  revisions    In   the    eurrl            i  and  program  and  other 
provisions   for   the   needs    of  youth. 


:  cGtee,   George   A.      "  ,o    Increased    Our  Hold la      Power." 
Journal,    42:4j2,    November,    1953* 
^Shloler,    loc.    cit. 
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.   LA    C  .  JDX" 

8  and   Material! 

Sc  iooI-Co*:  unity   Back, _ro  und .      The    La   Crosse    hural   SI 
School    is    located    In  a   central  Kansas    town  which   has   a    population 
of  about   1700.     Most   oi'   the   people    are  si  »d    In  agric  .ltiral 

or  rel  occupations.      The    only   industry   is   a   s-riall   subsidiary 

manufact  plant  which  makes    precision  parts   for   Boeing   planes. 

A  stroii.    Catholic  element    is    present    *  e    town,  as   well 

as    in  all    -  ish  County.      A    p  .  ial   ele  :y   school   located 

in  La   Crosse   serves   approximately   100  Catholic   children.     Attend- 
ee   in  the  single  Lie  b;ary  school   in  La  Crosse   is 
around   225. 

Within  Rush  ity  are    located   five   b  .ools  :      Alexander, 

Bisoi,   La  Crosse,   HeCracks    ,     md   Otis.     Enrollment   in  the  Alex- 
ander,   lis  on,    and    ,'cCracken  schools    is    well  under    the        -        il 
mark.      The    Otis   enrollment,    which    is    climbing  each  year,    is 
currently  around   90   to   100.      between   lbO  and    190  have    registered 
annually   at    the   four-year   La  Crosse     .1     .  school   the   past  few 
years;    this    school   serves   secondary  pupils    from   the    Liebenthal, 
Q  Center,   and   Timken  communities ,    in  addition   to   those    in  La 
C  r  ou  s  e  • 

The  faculty  of  12,  consisting  of  11  instructors  and  the 
principal,  have  been  handicapped  for  a  number  of  years  by  an 
out-moded   and  severely- In  late   school  t.      The   school 

pro  i  3en  v..  ted  by   the   follow!;,      school   plant  deficien- 

cies:     1.      Overcrowded ,   drab   classrooms   with  a  shortage    of   space 


for  eq  •     2«     Libra        and  s  '11  Lie  a    In 

separate  buildings    not    e  J  -vith  the    main  build "...    .      3«      Gym 

and   Stage   i'ac  ill  ties    loci  tea    Ln   the    City  Auditor iurn,    three   blocks 
away  from  main  building*      4.     Athletic   field    located    on  opposite 
side    of    town  from  rest   of  school    plant. 

Various    other   pro  encountered  by    the   school   staff   are: 

1*      Limited   community   interest    in  school  activities    and    pi  s • 

2.      Obsolete   equipment   In  classrooms*     3.      Insufficient   subsi- 
dization  of   certain  extra-class   activities.      4.      Luclc   of  balance 
Of   cl  ind   activity   loads   for  I  irs«      5.      -  .ties 

of  >etwe<  .cation,   experience, 

and  work  loa<  ~.      5«       .cl  l<  s   of  a  oar  J    to  re 

a  Is  for  expenses    incurred  for  ol«     7«     A  La  tr  at  or 

must  divide   his   time  -      etrative   and   instrument 

music  duties,    each   of   which    is   a  full-ti  .      J.      A  rally 

low   salary  scale. 

^   building  pro  ram  is    now  underway  which  should   alleviate 
many   of   the    limitations    listed   aeove.  .ore    classroe 

availaule,    pi  ■    the    school  board   will   find    it   advisable    to 

increase    the   te  staff  and   enrich   the   school's    pro 

Incentive   for    tne    Study.      The  author ,    after   being   a    La   Crosse 
hi       so  kool   instructor  for   four  years,   felt    there    was    too   lar; 
a   number    of  drop-outs   each  year.      Knowing  so  the    capabili- 

ties  and   proble  the    later  p   of  wlthdi  , 

interested    in  findin  liters    to  stlonsi     Ifhy  are    the 

pupils  withdraw!  sfore   graduating  f  o*s   at  fault?     The 

faculty?     The   school   plant?      The   curriculum?     The   entire   school 
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11,7?     Finances t     Lac1.-:  of  counsel!  . ■•■?     what's 
wrong? 

•sis   attempts   to  provide   a  few  answers   to   these   ques- 
tions • 

Information  i'x  '  ■   School  he  core  ■  •  list   of  drop-outs   was 

secured  from  the  1940  to  1955  school  records;  the  original  list 
totaled  185 •  Other  data  from  the  records  were  name  and  address 
of   parent   or   .  Lan,    13  scores,   year   of  withdrawal,   number   of 

days   attended    (later   proved    unusable  because    of    Incompleteness 
of   records),   an  -level   class   at   time    Of   withdrawal • 

Current  addresses  were  secured  from  friends  and  relatives.  (It 
will  be  noted  that  this  study  covers  a  greater  number  of  classes 
than  the  four  recommended  by  the  Illinois  Secondary  School  Cur- 
riculum Program*  However  ,  It  does  delve  into  those  same  major 
characteristics  studied  by  the  Illinois  Program- -socio-economic 
status,  retardation,  intell'  1  o ,  achievement,  and  Interest  In 
school  work. ) 

I  let  hod    of  Contact*      The    first   contact   w  le  by  mail.      A 

Heated*    original-sir  nature    letter   to   the  drop-out    (see 
tendlx),   a   questionnaire   for  students    withdraw  .el' ore 

finis!  m  school    (appendix),   and   a  s elf -addressed ,   stami 

jlope   were  mailed   to  each  drop-out.      This  was    followed  by  an 
advertisement   in  the   hush  Cou,         ..ews   which  read: 


Allen,   Charles      .      11  ow   to  Conduct    the   hold  in;:   ?ower    Study. 
Illinois    Secondary  School   Curricil,.,  i-'io   1    m   '  .lletiri   j.o.    3, 
1     .     .  >•   8 ,    9  • 


.:.:..  .   •  s  t  id  .. 
who  received 
I  I  ( 
f  r  3 
pi.  at  once 

D  0  R  A  L  E    D  I     A 

202  East  8th  Street 

Scott  City,  Kansas 

Next,  a  c u  ite  of  the  school  attempted  to  help 

the     ior  by  writing  personal  appeals  to  those  s:;e  knew,  asking 

xt   they  cooperate  by  return'.     e  ir  questionnaires.   These 

attempts  netted  19  mall  response** 

Then,  the  author  contacted  all  those  who  were  reachable  In 

i  and  adjoining  counties.   These  personal  Intel'  '       '  led 

33  more  responses,  brin     the  total  re    .,;es  to  52.   D 

the  interviews  some  wrote  the  ensi  ,  and  some  were 

\tten  by  the  interviewer.   This  was  at  the  discretion  o- 

interviewee.  There  were  .  .   per  cent  who  re     Led  to  the  but- 

was  a  satisfactory  percentage  in  view  of  the  number  of 

years  covered  by  the  survey  and  the  fact  that  oany  of  the   >  s 

were  In  the  armed  forces  and  could  not  be  reached  by    interview' 

and  would  not  respond  by  mail.   Those  boys  who  did  respond  tended 

to  give  more  complete  answers  than  the  girls « 


Table  2.  .  "  ;.  ]  -oats  • 


t  reqaency 
)      :      Sir  Is  (28)      :      Both 


Response 


a  11 

10 

By   interview 

14 

se 

24 

Jo  res  >onaa 

Jncoo  jerative 

locatuble 

bal  no  response 

?T 

Graduated 

Dec^ 

Id 


2 

47 


19 

52 


111 

120 

10 
3 


r  cent  response  la  a  o  the 

42   per   cent   who  responded   to   the   -  ..   •  ,      ...       srkj    Study;* 

1st  be    i  ered   that   the   Syracuse   study  covered  drop- 

ta    from   seven  seniester3,   whereas    this   study  covered    those   from 
30  semesters.      Vlth   the     to    11 L ty   Of    the       3  -i  durJ  i  le 

iara9    it   is    often  difficult   to  locate   drop-outs    of  a 
num.be i     il       iara   ago* 

Lted   only  to   the    last  f It  rs 

(t<:.  i  i,  approximate   that  of  t 

Syracuse   study  and    that   of   Bowman f a   stud,.  that  tan,   Kansas, 

where   a    45  per    cent   return  was    noted. ^     P2  o    La   Crosse   drop** 

outs   between  -:  a   total  of   19   of  the   47  responded,   a 


Smith,   harry   P.      Syn  .-. us e  Youth   »Vho  Did    .tot  Graduate . 
Board   of  Education,    Syracuse,    ftew  York,    1^50.      p.    12. 

>    ■  -  ■  ■■  '  •    Jr  •      ±  study    or    the    holding,   Power   of 

the    Jun i or    and   Senior   .tl,  a  School   of    Manhattan,    Kansas .      Unpa   - 
Hi  i«3   Master' a   theaii  ,    Sana  a  a   §  tale   College,   Manhattan,   Kansas, 
i.     p.    1    . 
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percentage    of   41*9    yer   cent.      Thlfl    Is    considerably  higher   than 
the   15-year   percent  >.2  per   cent. 

iiaroHmcnta  lop-out.- .      Over    the    course    of    the    15   years 

covered    in  the   surve;/    (1940-1955),   an  average   six   per   cent   of 
the   enrollees   withdrew  each  year.      This    was    cons  Ldera'ul 
low   the    national  4.0-plus    percentages   referred    to  at   the   begin- 
ning  of   this    thesis.      Of    the    172  drop-outs    in  La   Crosse,  sr 
cent  v;ere   boys   and   45  per  cent   were    jlrls. 


Table   3.      Total  enrollments   and   total  drop-outs   by  school  y« 


■rc!,ool 

i     Boy 

:      Girl 

:      Total 

'■ :"  fotal 

:    rex-         nt    total 

year 

:      :rop- 

:      drop- 

:     drop- 

:  enroll- 

:    enrolled    that 

:      outs 

:      outs 

:      outs 

:   ed 

:      rogged    out 

-41 

6 

1 

7 

221 

3. 

41-42 

6 

3 

9 

233 

. 

42-43 

6 

7 

13 

192 

6. 

43-44 

10 

13 

206 

7. 

44-45 

12 

5 

17 

131 

9.4 

45-46 

5 

9 

14 

132 

7. 

46-47 

7 

3 

10 

190 

5.. 

47-43 

7 

10 

17 

203 

. 

.    -49 

3 

9 

200 

4., 

- 

6 

7 

13 

1J1 

6. 

-51 

2 

10 

187 

5. 

51-52 

6 

4 

10 

17  0 

5.* 

52-53 

4 

3 

7 

136 

3.8$ 

53-54 

1 

9 

10 

1 

5.-. 

54-55 

5 

5 

10 

189 

5.. 

Totals 

95 

77 

172 

Pers 

onal  Pae 

•       t  <,• 

prev] 

Lously   noted,    tl 

iq    IQ             le 

drop-out  .nay   or  iot  be  related   to  his   withdrawal  fr 

school.      Since    the    tea  tin.     pro  ran   in   the    La  Crosse   high  school 
had  been  somewhat  erratic   and    too   late    la   the   year   to   catch 
drop-outs,    the   data    were    too    Inadequate    to  be   cone; 
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general  the    test:j    used   have   been  tea  Inly   the   California  Test   of 

[aturlty  and   the    Otis    ^uick-Sco,  Test.      (In  more 

recent  years    some    vocational  Aptitude    and    Interest   tests    have 
also  sn«  la   been  made    of    the  result    , 

however*)  x  .e    bee  la    of   known  d  at    ,     >ne   can  assume   that   most 

of    the   La  Crosse  drop-outs   could   have   successfully  completed   hi 
school   had    other   factors  been  favorable.      The   median  14  score 
was      5-96. 

Table   4.      Intelligence    quotients    of  droj-outs 

Boys (27)        1       31r la (36) 

120 

114 

107 

105 

10  102 

104  102 

104  100 

103  100 

102  100 

100 
100  JO 

99 

98  93 

97 
98  J7 

97  97 

97  96 

median  95  96 

93  96 

94 
95 

39  92 

36 

84  Jl 

90 

79  90 

77  88 

77 

71 
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Table   4    (concl.) 


3(27)         l         .Iris  (36) 


70 
67 

31 

.1 
73 
74 
72 


One   thing  should  be    Icept   in    .lind    In   c  the   fore- 

scores;   that  is,   the  v   of  the   pupils   cone  fro         >raea 

in  which  a   second    la  a    Is    .  ,  Le 

11 sh.     Since   these  are   scores   from  verbal  ,    the 

,-outs   Bay   not  show  as  [  ws    as   they  .   on  a   non- 

verbal   type    of   IQ     test. 

^■vrsonal  Factors,    Physical  Delects.      There   was    little    indi- 
cation that  health  factors,   except i  .cy,   were   decisive 
in  causing   the  drop-out   of   3iost    of    the   La  Crosse   withdrawals. 
Of   the   24  boys,    only   one    listed   a   physical  defect   at   the    t'   m   of 
his   wlthdrawal--an  ankle   fracture. 

Among    the      ills,    13   listed   no  defects,   six  were  b, 

one    had   headaches,    one   an  ear   infection,    one    uad    tonsils,   and 
one   ne  r  v  ous  ne s s  . 

except  for   the   pregnancies,    it    Ls    questionable   how  much 
influence    these   physical  defects   had   upon  the   actual  withdrawal 
of   the    21   per   cent   of   the  Lis   who   listed    t. 

Personal  Factors.      Ac.      The   median  age    for   boys    at    the 

reapo  ie   survey  was   20-27;   for   ._irls,        -21, 
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and  for  both,        -      .  for  boys   nay  be   at- 

tributed   to  the   fact   that  ,ie    in  service 

or   working  outside   the  count    ,   and  were   unresponsive   to  the 
questionnaires.     Many  of   the  -Is    still   lived   in  the 

community,   and,   since    they  were  acquaint  "_th   the   author, 

Interest    in   the   surrey  and   thus   cooperated. 

Table   5.      A,  e    of  drop-outs   at  time    they  responded    to 
surrey   (as   of  July  1,   1^55). 

e    in  yea  :  ricq^e'icy 

:  s (24)    :    Girls (23)    :    Both 

16*17  5  5 

-19  -66 

-  .1  4  7 

22-  5  4 

24-25  2  3 

27  4  2  6 

4  2 

4  2  6 

32-33  2-2 


.___  LI  ;.ors .     lie  11    ion.      Church  preference   was   quite 

evenly  divided  between   the   Catholic   and   Protestant  Churches. 

A    total   of   20    (38    per   cent)   were  rs    of    the   Catholic    Church, 

18    (35     >er   cent)   were  uers    of  a   Protestant  church,    4    (et^ht 

per   cent)   preferred   a   Protestant  church,   but   were  s, 

and   10    (19    per   cent)   had   no  church  preference.      Percentages   were 

as   follows : 

33              ;oys ,  43;*,   oi    girls  were   Catholic             ors 

33/j  of  boys,  36,,j   of      iris  were   Protestant  members 

OJ       oys ,  7/j   of   ^lr'ls  were   Protestant   non-members 

25, _   of  boys,  \b%  of      iris  had   no  religious    preference 
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Table   G.      Religioua   background    of  drop-outs   responding  to 
s  irvey. 

—  r  regency  === 

oys(24)       :      Girls (28)    :    Both 


Church   preference 
.tholic 
Prote 

xiis  t 
Lutheran 
tlan 
.    United   Brethren 
itiat 
o  pro!  je 

Churc  ip 

Catholic  ..cr 

Catholic   riori-rneniber 
Pr  o  te  e  t  a  n t  ma  obe  r 
Protestant   noh-  er 


10 

3 
3 
2 
1 
1 

8 

2 


12 
12 

2 
1 
2 
1 
4 

12 

10 
2 


22 

5 
3 

1J 
20 

4 


In  the   matter   of   church  attendance,   data  a  :    that   the 

"Is   had   stronger   religioua    tendencies   as   evidenced   by   their 
attendance   than   the   boys.      The   Catholics   proved    to  be   better 
attenders    than  the    Protestants.      Since   dro  out,   fewer 

Catholics   attended   church  than  before  dropping   out,   but   those 
who  did   attend,   attended  -r.     About   the   same   number   of 

.- 
drawl n   ,      at   the  .ded    oftener. 

During   the   three    lonths  arvey  20  Cat hoi 

drop-outs    attend*  1   c  ,  avera.c    10*6   tl  tea    - 

the   three   months.  -one    Protestant  drop-outs   attended    lC>o 

es    to  average   6.05  ti.ies  du^  I        the    three 

Dui '         the   three   months    before    the  1  dropped    out,     . 

Catholics    attended    1  es,.an  average    oT   11.3  tl         :    and    20 

Prote  s    attended    182    tines,    an   average    oi     >.l    i[,/.s , 
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1.1  j  ■  •   .  .     .  •  oi    t  L  Qu- 

ality o  dro  -  Ilea,   it  was   i  I  .at 

t  vsero   pre  ,   wLta  nix  tral 

A&n  8to«-    •  ,   Gzechoslov&klan,  and   iionemlan  war©   those 

t. 

le   7.  round    of   pupils  rt  to  iUTVi    . 

Or  Initial   nationality    of 

:  .  )      :      Girl'  th 

12 
1 

5 

1  1 

- 

1  12 

1  1 

- 

•»  —  — 

2  2 

•»  —  • 

1  1 

1  1 

1  1 

S  G 

"Jewish,"  ally  a    term  perta'  to  re  11 

Is   often  c  ..   and  used  as   a  te  ferring  to 

na  t  1  ty  • 

CI-  .      All  parents   o.  drop-outs 

t  one  set,    .  .re  citizens   of  the 

■.   -  .        11  :  v?ere  na  -  citizen  , 

.e  listed  as  naturalized  cit  ->  • 


;.re 

part 

an 

pi. 

Irl 

. 

. 

"  '  >h 

ire 

. 

;cta 

*rt 

SCO"! 

ire 

i 

. 

ire 

it 

Citiz  ".  ts    of  responding    to  s  irve; 


Ci  rents 


:  Lrls(£    ) 


Father  natural-jorn 

naturalized 


;..  other 


natural-born 

mrallzed 


20 
4 

19 

5 


28 

28 


lOtori  .      Lan  >a ,   re  ,    study   facilities.      A 

total  of  52   per  cent   of   the  drop-outs   came   from  homes    L 
a    la;,  9    other   than  3h  was   spoken.      Other    lan  a    inclu- 

ded  German,  'an,   and   Czech.      This    nay  account  for    the' 

han  and  consequent  dislike   o  .sh   cours    i  ,    .  Ill 

be    noted    later    In  this    study. 

The   Syracuse   Study   noted   fro  jir   sur\  .at,    "It  does 

not  ;ar  fr  iese   data   that  foreign   la  3   was   any  serious 

.."        however,    it    is    the   opinion  of    thl  '.nor    that    the 

use    of  a   second    Is  e    in  the   home   can  be   a   cont;  '  .    .tor 

to   leavin     school  before      I  .      The    second    lan.   is   e   weakens 

»s    use    oi  ,    .       .  1      the  Lish   course    is 

d iff  cult   and   the   resulting   failure    leads    to  the   youth's    leaving 
school. 

Of    those   who    I         onded ,    90  per    cent   said    they    liked    to  read, 
and   81   per   cent  said    they  had   a   quiet   spot  at   home   where    they 
could   study  undisturbed.      This    is    in  contrast   to   the   situation 
of   many  drop-outs   who  di  to  1 1  md   had    no  suitable     >lace 


Lth,  Harry  p.,    op,   cit.,    p.   22. 
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to  study.      It    is    possible,    of   c  •,    that   those   who  disliked    to 

read   did  not  respond   to  the    survey. 

Table    .;.      La  a,  rt  attej       ,     ind   study  facilities    of 

pupils  rei  to  survey* 

iency 
jys(24)      :      Girls  (!;_  J      :      Both 

La<  .    >ok»a  In  home 

.ly  9 

i  and       .:     ..n  9 

lish  and  IB  0 

llsh  and   Czech 
.   answer 
Readl  it  terns 

Liked    to  re  21 

.    not    like    to  read  3 

Study  facilities 

•4-iiet   spot  i  or   study  J  J 

o   quiet  spot  for   study  4 

)  answer 


..illy  Factors.      Education   of   Parents.      The    no?t   common 
ide    for    the    parents    of  drop-outs    to   have   finished  was    found    to 
be    the   eighth  grade.     Forty- three   had  completed    the   eighth   grade, 
12  had  completed  hiryh  school,  and   eight  had   had  some   colic 
worl  .     There  were   20  parents  who  did   not  complete    their  grade 
school  education,   and    Id  were    unknown*      Since   most   parents   were 

school  after   the   i  at   of   the    c  La 03      school  attendance 

law,   the   researcher    is   forced    to  wonder    if   laxness    in  enfoi 
the    law   is   accountable   for   the    low  j  levels    completed. 


13 

22 

11 

20 

1 

4 

m 

3 

3 

25 

46 

3 

6 

32 

44 

3 

7 

3 

3 
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Table    1J.     Educational  ba<  Xf   par-  '  Is   res  pond - 

Log   to  survey. 


La.-:  t 

con  p  le  ted 


:  Frequency 

:  oys  (24 )  """:  Blrla  (.. 

:   Mother    :   Father    :   Mother    :   Father 


both 


mode 


3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


-ool 
10 
11 
12 

13    Collo.  e 
14 
15 

Unknown 


10 

1 

mm 

3 

1 

1 
7 


1 
2 
2 

1 
1 

S 


1 
2 

1 

15 


2 
2 


1 
2 


1 
2 

1 
1 

1 
3 


3 

3 
I 

5 

43 

2 

1 
1 

3 
2 

3 
10 


:se   find 3  are   similar   to   those    In   the   Syracuse  Study- 

where   the   .-lost   com   on     I    de   completed   was   so;ae   ^rade    between  t 
seventh  arid   ninth.      In  Syracuse  '3   entire   group,    34  of   the    fathers 
and   Bothers   did   not   go  farther   than   the   sixth  ,    131   oo   dieted 

8 one  .le  between  seventh  and  l,    99  withdrew  above    the    ninth 

or   completed    the  l  school  course,   and    a  school!, 

be,.        ■    the    senior  i. 

Fa/illy   Factor. i.      i^lucaLio.i   of    Sibil*   ...      51 
outs    have   attained   higher   edueatl  levels    khan    theix    parent.. 

.a    is    In  agreement  with  national   t  ■   of  advancing  educational 


»,      .    ,1 
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Out    of   1  >rted   on,  had   c         L    ..eel 

school,   a    total  of   57   per   cent.      A  :;iere   five  drop-outs   said 
none   had   completed   the   secondary  grades  . 

Twenty   out   of    the    164,    or  a   total   of   12   per   cent   of   the 
siblings,   had   bad   some    colli  ork.     Years   attended   and   decrees 

earned   were:      seven  haa   attended    one   year,    one  was  a   f oar-year 
registered   nurse,    one   had   received   a  degree »    one   had   a  B»3«   from 
a  commercial  college 4    •some"   had  attended   two  years,   and    "some" 
had   completed  decrees.      Genera  11-:    speaking,    the   drop-outs   were 
quite   vague  about   the   college   work  of    their  siblings* 

i   11.     Educational  background  or  siblln,  a    of  pupils   respond- 
ing  to  survey. 


Numl 

of  siblin 

old  snough  to  have 

bal 

Fre-;  lenc 

pie  ted  high  school  : 

gs 

:   oys 

(24) 

• 
• 

Girls  (28)  • 

oth 

1 

13 

6 

7 

la 

22 

7 

4 

n 

5 

9 

- 

3 

3 

4 

3 

4 

7 

5 

25 

1 

4 

5 

6 

12 

1 

1 

8 

7 

35 

3 

2 

5 

a 

- 

1 

1 

12 

Total  siblin 

12 
164 

1 

• 

1 

Number 

of  slblJ  .  g  that 

have  :    Leted  high  a 

>ol 

0 

- 

2 

3 

6 

1 

24 

12 

12 

24 

2 

14 

4 

3 

7 

3 

15 

- 

5 

5 

4 

16 

3 

1 

4 

5 
6 
7 

6 

M 

1 

1 

.» 

m 

_ 

m 

-• 

1 

1 

11 

)tal  s  l.o lit; 

11 
3 

1 

- 

1 

Table    11.      (concl.) 
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Uumoer    of   ilblln 
enough  to  have 
,1c ted  high  school 


.al  '.ency 

:    Boya  (T24)    :    Girls  ( 


:      oth 


ber   ol  siblings    that 
have   attended   college 
1 
2 
3 


4 
5 


Total   si- 


4 
3 


20 


5 
1 


1 
1 


2 

1 


Family  Factors.      Persons    In  nouse.tol.;.      Only   63    per   cent 
of   the  drop-outs   lived    In  a  normal  :  uasehold  a 

they  were   attend!..  school.      By   "normal"    Is    meant  a  ho  old 

contain"  jther,   a  father,   alblinga,   and   no   othera.      Only 

four    of   the   drop-outs   were    "only"   children;    t  Is,  were 

only   child    '.  .  b   at   the   time   they  atte  '        school. 

The   size   of   the   households    oi'   the   drop-oats   was   rather 
this   day  and   a^e •  ore   was    an  avera  a    oi       .  8    liv  In 

the   homes   of  the  boys,    6«1    >erao  »a     >f    bhe  Ls,   and 

average    of    0.3   persons    in   t  ,oth. 

The   average  ;r   of  albllnga    (ineludl  i      -he  -  oing 

surveyed)    in    the   hones    of   trie  was    4.7,    for   girla    4.2,    and 

for   both  4.4  siblings.      The    total   number    in   the    individual   house- 
holds ad   from  two   to   14. 


Table    12  •      Persons    llvli  household   at    ti  ne    pupil  withdrew 

fro:n  school. 


s(24) 


Girls (28) 


>ther 

Father 
Stepmother 
Stepfather- 
Grand  mot  her 
(Grandfather 

&r    of  brothers    older 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 
iber   of  brothers   youn 

6 


21 
22 


1 
1 
1 


2 
S 


21 


2 
3 
3 
1 


4 
7 


2 

1 
Number   of   sisters    older 

2 
1 


oer 


Others 


of   sisters 
3 
2 

1 


younger 


Total    in 

lncl      • 


brother-in-law 
uncle 
is  a    )id 
Tupil 

13 
12 
11 
10 

9 

3 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 


3 
1 

11 

2 

3 

12 

1 
G 
5 


1 

1 

1 
1 
2 
1 
3 
3 
2 
6 
1 
1 


1 
7 

5 

3 
3 
5 

2 
4 
6 

1 

1 


1 
1 
2 
3 
2 
1 
4 
5 
3 
4 
2 


Unknown 


Table    12.       (c  oriel.) 
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A) 


I     Lj  (      ) 


Total  Si  s 

includinc  pupil 
12 
11 
10 
9 
3 
7 
6 
5 
4 
3 
2 
1 
Unknown 
En  ;ial   family  group 


1 
1 

1 
1 
2 

1 

2 
2 
7 
1 
1 
19 


2 
4 
2 

1 
3 
5 
6 
3 
1 
14 


Fa.villy  Factors.      Occupation  and    llo.ne    Ownership.      The    survey 
at   La  Crosse   agrees   with   the    nation* I  trend    in   that   those    in   the 
rural  groups   receive   less   education  than  in  any  other  croup.     The 
occ  -       tost  drop-outs'    parents   was   far    t      ,   small      usiness 

owners,    or   skilled    labor,     A  few  were   un:  Icillaa    laborers,   a: 
four  were   unemployed    or    listed  as   unknown*      One   said  Jther 

was   receiving  ai<3   for  dependent   children.      No   p]  re 

id  • 

This  agrees  with  the  Manhattan  study  where  52  per  cent  of 
major  wage -earners  were  in  "crafts  and  farming11  or  were  listed 
as   a    "laborer."1 


"Bowman,    opt      it.,    p.    1J. 
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Table    13.      Occupation  of   major   wa^e-earn'  urent  at   time    of 

ipll'a   withdrawal  from  school. 


9  qaency 

Occupation 

s  (24) 

:    £}lrla(28) 

:       oth 

Farming    (owner) 

14 

4 

18 

Par             (tenant) 

• 

4 

o 

6 

owner : 

undesignated 

- 

1 

1 

trm 

- 

3 

ca:  e 

- 

2 

2 

hardware   store 

1 

- 

1 

car   a.rency 

- 

1 

1 

oral  store 

- 

1 

1 

,1  estate    agency 

1 

- 

1 

carpentry 

- 

1 

1 

laborer: 

carpenter 

1 

- 

1 

bricklayer 

1 

- 

1 

one    lineman 

- 

1 

1 

mechanic 

- 

2 

2 

, 

oil  drill!        t   ipt« 

- 

1 

1 

cook 

- 

1 

1 

Jns killed   laborer: 

undesignated 

1 

3 

4 

Li  tOt 

1 

- 

1 

hospital  maid 

- 

1 

1 

Unknown  or  unemployed 

"~ 

4 

4 

Home    ownership  was   exceptionally  high  for   the   group  studied. 
Over   33  per   cent   of    the    parents    owned    their   own  homes    (2J  ooys, 
23   girla).      Only  four  boys    and   five    ^irls    lived    with    their   families 
in  ranted   houses • 

Family  Factors.      Paxil's    Place    of   Residence.      Of   those   who 
answered,   86   per   cent  stated    they    lived   at  home   while   attend! 

h  school;  t   per   cent   of   those  answeriri      lived  with 

others    outside   the   fc.  circle. 


Table    14.      Pupils    place    of   residence    while    attc 
school 


ency 
Boy s ( 24 )    :   Sir  Is (28 )    :      oth 


At 

iatlves 
With  close  family  friends 
With  others 
.swer 


20 


23 


3 

2 


43 
3 

4 
o 


School  Factors,      jr.-i.e   ^allure.      Hany  drop-outs    have   a 
record    of  repeated  grade   failures.      Of   the    pupils   answering 
grade   failure   questions,    26   per   cent   had   failed   a   ..rade   at   the 
elementary  level.      No   one    Grade    seemed   to  he   at  fault,   but 
o  dly  enough   the    only   grades   failed  were    the    odd-numbered    ones 
1,    3,    6 i    and   7. 

Die    15.      elementary  &rade  failure    c  lis   dro      '  ;t 


Did  11  fail  an  element 


to? 


Frequency 
s ( 2 4 )  :  Girls (26 )  :  Both 


.o 

Yes 

Grade 

1 

Grade 

3 

Grade 

B 

ade 

7 

i.o  answer 

5 
2 

1 
2 
1 


21 
5 
1 
2 
2 


39 
10 
3 
2 
3 
2 
3 


School  Factors.      School   Data.      Since    the    median  a^e    of    the 
drop-outs    was    14  at   the    time    of   graduation   fro        rade    school,    it 
could   not  be   said   that   the  ip   were    generally  retarded   for 

their  at;e. 
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The   war   years   showed   all      t    increases    In  total  drop-outs, 
but   of   those   who  responded    to   the   survey,    there   appeared  to  be 
no   pattern  lor   the   year    of  withdrawal.      The    critical  age   Tor 
ils    to   drop-oat   84  B    16   years,   especially   for    the 

boys.      Critical  grade-level   classes   seemed    to  be    the   freshman 
and    junior   classes.      This   contrasted   with  the   sophomore   class, 
the    crl  is    in  Massachusetts •  a    greatest   number   were 

lost  at   La  Crosse   dux  I         the    last   half    of   the   freshman  year. 
Twenty-nine   per   cent   of   the    .  Lrla    were    lost  during   the    last   half 
of  Lr    junior   year. 

Subject   failure    in  high  school  was   rather   consaon  to  both 
3   and   girls.      Thirty-eight   per   cent    of    the  Tailed   at   least 

one   subject,   and   25  per   cent   of   t    i      *. .  La   failed   at   least   one. 

Hon    auch  help   on  his    personal  problems   did    the   stude.it  re- 
ceive,  and   from  whom?     Most   said   they   received    "some"    or    "no" 
help  from  adults   and   friends.      Slightly   less    than  half   had 
difficulty  with  a   particular   teacher,   and  about  half    tin  ->p- 

outs   felt    that   the    teachers    had    tried   to  help  them. 

One    significant    point  brought   out    in   the   drop-outs'    answers 
was   that   only   54  per   cent   of    their   parents   took  a   definite   stand 

..Last   the   pupil* a   withdrawal*      The    other   46  per   cent  were   in 
favor   of    It,   or  at    laaat  did   :iot  discoui  ila   withdrawal. 

Sixtee:  ils   failed   25   courses    (an  average    of   1 .         .r 

pupil).      The  on  failures    were    in  the  i  and  mathe- 

tics   departme        .  ardlaaa    of    the   cul  1   advantages    of 

kno    '        two  Ian  s,   pc  ..-  L  factor   haa   a 

great  deal  to  do  with  the  1       .    .  os    in  English. 


Table  16.  School  data  concerr.'       -   a  responding  to 

survey. 


sncy 

J 

:                [2.  ) 

:       oth 

lated   f] 

-  _;de 

13 

a 

17 

14    (rued  la  a) 

27 

15 

2 

2 

4 

16 

1 

- 

1 

at    tl'ne    Of   withdraws 

1 

14 

2 

15 

5 

7 

12 

16    (median) 

10 

6 

17 

2 

9 

11 

- 

4 

20   (a  returned 

•  -.  ) 

1 

- 

1 

Year   or   withdrawal,    19- 

40 

2 

2 

4 

41 

2 

- 

2 

42 

1 

1 

2 

43 

4 

2 

6 

44 

4 

1 

5 

45 

1 

- 

1 

46 

1 

1 

2 

47 

3 

1 

4 

48 

1 

- 

1 

49 

- 

3 

3 

50 

1 

2 

3 

51 

1 

- 

1 

52 

3 

1 

5 

54 

- 

5 

5 

55 

- 

2 

2 

Class    level  at    ticie    of   v, 

fL  thdrawal 

Pi          an 

12 

Sophomore 

4 

6 

9 

Jun  1  or 

6 

9 

15 

Senior 

2 

6 

Numbe r    of    s e  ne s  te r s    attended 

0 

2 

2 

4 

1 

4 

3 

7 

2    (mode ) 

8 

8 

3 

** 

1 

1 

4 

3 

3 

6 

5 

2 

5 

.  le    16  *       (concl.  ) 


11  reqaency 
■  ;/s(24)    :    Girl:-;  (:.;)     :    ...oth 


6  2  8  10 

7  2  13 

*_1  fail  any  subject   in 
high  school? 

15  21                      36 

Yes  7                      16 

English  5                        4                       9 

Algebra  6                        17 

Gea.   Mathematics  134 

ae   Economics  2                      2 

General  Science  -11 

lyaical  education  -11 

oon  -11 

bal  25 

.  int   of   help  received   fa  ults    in 

school    (not   just   teachers)    concern! 
.Li's    personal  problc 
Much 
So.ie 
Little 
>ne 
i  answer 

rant   of  hel  I oived   from  friends 

Much 
So 

Little 
ae 

er 

Did  any  teachers  try  to  help? 
Yes 

I  o 
i  answer 

Parents1  attitude  toward  pupil* a 
Lthdrawal 


- 

2 

2 

9 

9 

1 

3 

4 

11 

9 

20 

3 

5 

8 

2 

2 

9 

9 

18 

1 

3 

4 

11 

9 

20 

5 

5 

8 

11 

11 

22 

10 

10 

3 

7 

10 

d  withdrawal 

3 

1 

4 

Discouraged  withdrawal 

12 

28 

ier  encouraged  or  die* 

c our aged 

10 

15 

:swer 

■ ■ 

5 

5 

Sc'iool  Factors.      Activities,    Office.;,   etc.      Agreeing  with 
on  drop-out   symptom  of  few   or   no  activities,    the 
outs   at  La  Crosse    Indicated   that  71  per   cent 
46   per   cent    of   the   girls    parti    L  la  no  activities    out 

ox    class.      Of   f.  ite,   the  girls  Led 

in  about   twice    as   many  activities   as    the   boye.      Seven 
ave •;         3    1.7   activities   apiece,   and    IS  Is   av  3   2.7  apiece, 

about   twice   as    nany.      The   greatest   partlcipatio  Lrl 

with  an  IQ  of    120,   who  withdrew  during  her   junior   year  ,   and   who 
listed   seven  activities. 


Table    17.      Activities,    of flee 8,    and    honors    of  Is    dropping 

out. 


Frequency 
s(24)    :    Girls (2 J)    :      oth 


Glee   CI  xed   Choi  as 

bes    or   Girl  Reserves 
F.  ::.   A. 
Cheerleadi. 


cor 


Pep  CI l 
Sports 


class 
.       .       . 

Kayette 

f ootoall 

.11 
tra  ( 

eball 


Band 

ouse 
Student  Council 

mo 


3 

1 
1 
1 


17 


10 
12 

3 
2 
1 
1 
3 


1 

1 

1 

13 


11 
12 
G 
3 
2 
1 
1 
3 

3 

1 
1 

1 


thdrav.al  Factors,      heasons.      i/lost     tup  lie    seeied   to  reco   - 
nize    the    fact    that   taere   was    no  si  .    le    reason  for    their   with- 
drawal.     Dislike    of   school    (a  va,  gue    term},     aarrlae,    ho-ne 


<  i8 ,    a     •    school   pi  s   seemed   to   predominate    as    causes. 

Only   one,   a   boy,   admitted   it  wa        I       "own  bull-headedness"   that 
had   made      "      quit,   and    only   one    otto  ,  '.:   had 

no  on  for   t  .  ore    understa..  on   the 

.3    teach-  '   »*1  and  more    "parental   push" 

-of   the  a«   pupils   from  bee  >-outs  • 

The   reasons    lis  tod   were   not  --they  could  Hind    on 

an^      i     tout's    list  anywhere    In  the   United  States.      In  answer  to 
the  on,    "What    was    the    print  ,   reason  behind   your  decision 

to   leave   school?"   the   following  results   were    obtained: 

Table    1    .      Principal  rease  llnd   pupil's   decision  to   leave 

school. 

frreqaency 
Reason  :       :oys(24)    :    Girls  (26)    :    Both 


:'t    like    school  'J                      15 

j 

.iltions  17 

help  needed  5                       16 

lack  of   funds  4                       2                       6 

family    illness  4-4 

unsettled  life            -11 

ed   forces  5-5 

11'.     illness    (not   incladi 

-  3  5 

School   re.  16 

or   a  ;r            2                                                7 

discipline  o 

dislike   for   students  2                       12 

reason  1-1 


Later    on   in   the    questi 0  i     .ire    the   drop-outs    were   asked    to 
list   in   the    order    of   importance    their  reasons   for  withdrawal. 
In  this   section,   which  was   a  bit  more   specific    than   the  first 
(Table    19)   the   main  reasons   given  by   boys   for    their   withdra-. 
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were:   illness  In  the  family,  enter*     litary  service,  lack  of 
Interest,  financial  reasons,  bored  and  restless,  and  did  not 
feel  a  part  of  school  life.  Marriage,  lack  of  Interest,  and  did 
not  feel  a  part  of  school  life  headed  the  c    I  listed  by  t 
girls • 

Table  1^.  Chief  reasons  for  withdrawal  from  school,  ranked  in 
order  of  importance  (1  indicates  main  reason,  2  the 
reason  next  in  importance,  etc.) 


.'amber  of  pupils  rank* 
each  reason 


son 


111  My 

tered    military    service  J3  1 

Help   needed   at  he  3 

ok  of   interest   in  school  work  3  1  S  1 

Did    not   feel  a    part    of   school    life    2  112 

1       icial  reaso  1321 

1  and   restless  15  1 

Disciplinary  difficulties  2  1 

Obtained  work  113 
Could   not  ^et  along  with   other 

students  1 
Poor   scholars hi ..  Ill 

Illness    of    pupil  1 

Girls 

Lack   of    interest    in  school  work  9  3  3 

irria 
Did   not  feel  a   part   of   school   life   3  1  4  2 

Illness    of  pupil  3  1 

Financial  reasons  1  2 

Teachers  1  2 

help   needed   at  home  111 

keached   Is gal  age   for   withdrawal        1 
Poor   sc  11 

ored   and   restless  3  1 

Disciplinary  difficulties  1  1 

Illness    in  family  1 

Obtained   work  1 

ejudlce  1 

Co  '  alon  or 

students  1 


In  Harold   J.   Dillon* e   report   on  the   inv>  atlon  ,aade 

by   the    National   Child    Labor  '  ttee   are    listed    the   frequency 

of  reasons   given  by  957  youth  as    of  first  tee    In  their 

decision  to   leave   school.      It    la   significant  to  note    that   69 
cent   of    these   reasons   relate    to  school,   with   only   31  per 
cent  relating  to  financial   or   personal  reasons . 

In  Manhattan,  i   found   21   per   cent   left   school  because 

of    "marr  , "   16    per   cent    "had   to  work,"   and    12   per   cent   quit 

because   of   "luck  of    Interest."         delations   with  teacher  (a  ) ," 
"lov;   ability   or   work   too  hard,"   a        "not  enough  credits    to 
graduate   with  cay  class"   each  accounted  for   nine   per   cent   of  t 
drop-outs.     Four   other   lesser   categories   were    11  . 

Syracuse    Study   showed    "dissatisfaction  with 
school"   as   having  the    greatest  frequency  as    caase    of  withdrawal 
for   both  boys   and   girls,3   the   La   Crosse   study  showed    "illness 
in  family,"    "entered  military  service,"   and    "help  needed  at  home" 
as   reasons   ranking  ahead   of   school  dissatisfaction  for    the    boys. 
The   girls'    "lack   of   interest   in  school  work"   was   consistent  with 
t  he   Syr  a  c  us  e    pa  1 1  e  r  n ,    h  o we  v  er . 

iLhdrawal  Pactoi.   .       .ome   Condition:-:.      Bl     ity-flve    per   cent 
of   those   answering   £    '         a  :c    conditions  did   not   influence    the' 
withdrawal*      ^ov.ever,    the   :naln  factors   at  home  which  did   have   an 
effect   on  1  Ithdrav.al  were   financial   needs   and    the   student's 

he  I  needed   at    Lome* 


^Dillon,  £2.   clt . ,     ..   50* 

-*   22*   clt.,    p.   21. 
tilth*    op_.    clt. , 


Cable  20  •  pupil '  i . 

(    . ;  T    '  ~T~T~ .)    :     oth 

ents  !    attit. 

'-l's  attendln 
high   school  5  2  5 

.vored   pupil's   attendl?. 

high  school  21  23  44 

er  3  3 

Did   other  hone   conditions 
lnfl  lence   withdrawal? 

16  YJ  35 

Yes  4                        2  6 

help   needed   at   home  2                        13 

financial  need  2                        1  3 

trouble  with  stepmother  1  1 

trouble               father  1  1 

)  answer  4                        7  11 


As   can  be    observed   from  Tacle   20,    t.iere    were   nine    per   cent 
of   the    parents   who  were   actaall  )osed    to  the  lfs   attend' 

school* 

■vlthdrawal  Factors*      Likos   and   Dislikes    of   School.  ;e 

answers   received   from  the   drop-outs,   there   was   a   lack   of   we  11- 
dei  ind  dislikes.     Beet* liked   *t  "  about  school 

Included   a  Lc    courses,    sports,   and   other   activities.      Least- 

llked   were   certain  other   specific   classes,    certain  facult;  -rs, 

and    the    task   of   stad.. 
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le  21.   Pupils1  likes  and  dislikes  about  school 


'jquency 
,..s(24)  :  :.)lils(2o)  :  Both 


Things  liked  best  about  school 

orts  5-5 

People  2-2 

he-  1-1 

Lorr  class  periods  -11 
Classes 

shop  1 

world  history  1 

driver  education  -          1 

bookkeeping,  typl.  -          1 

L&tica  -         2 

a  le  i 

7 

Activities  5          5 

Eve  :  2          2 

2  2 

i  answer  14         13         27 


,  s   liked   least  about 

school 

Classes 

lish 

1 

4 

ma the mat! 

cs 

2 

- 

.  sical 

education 

1 

- 

8 
5 

Prejudiced  faculty 

2 

3 

Study  and   homework 

2 

2 

4 

Lori  ;   classes 

1 

m 

1 

Rule  s 

- 

1 

1 

Students 

- 

1 

1 

- 

1 

1 

: o  answer 

15 

16 

31 

In  the  area   of    likes   and  dislikes   of   specific   subjects,    it 
was   found   that  home   economics   was   a  favorite   with   the    r;irls,   and 
mathematics   and   shop  courses   were   best   liked   by   the  boys. 

English  was   the  main  dislike    of  boys   and   mathematics    oi    ;_irls. 
As    is    the    case    in  many  such  studies,    "hand   work"   classes    seemed 
to  be    the   favorites    of    the   drop-outs. 

There   see. as    to  be   very   little    pattern  relative    to  likes 
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and  dislikes    of  drop-outs    In  different  school    .     This   may  oe 
due    In  part   to  the    Individuality   of   the    teachers   and    pupils 
Involved. 

Bowman  found   the   subjects    liked  best   by  28  drop-outs   were 
commerce    (•)) ,  Llsh(G),    home   economics    (7),   mathematics    (J), 

and   industrial  arts    (4).         .ose    liked    least  by  25  drop-outs 
were   English    (9),   mathematics    (j),   and   social   science    (8)« 

In   the   Syracuse   study   history,    as  well   as  'ah,   was 

considered    t  >at  difficult.2 

According  to  the   survey,  withe  I  was   not  e 

requi]  '        of  certain  specific   courses,   except   in  three   cases, 

le   22.      Pupil's    likes  and  dislikes    of   specific   class 
subjects • 

Frequency 
;ys(24)    t   Girls  (28)    :    Both 

Subjects    liked  best 

Hems   economics 

Mathematics    (includJ  1  ebra)  7 

Bookkeepi.  2 

lish  4 

Shop,   mechanics,   mechanical  drawing     5 

Science,   blolo  3 

history,   geography  1 

A  ri. culture  2 

Read". 

Speec 

Driver   education 

All 
Subjects    liked    least 

English  15 

Ma     tics  (including  al  ebra, 

3 


11 

11 

3 

10 

4 

6 

2 

6 

- 

5 

1 

4 

2 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

! 

2 

5 

20 

9 

12 

1 

.an,  oo.  clt.,  pp.  !6,  27. 
ilth,  0£.  cTT7,  p.  22. 
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>le    22.       (coacl. ) 


__..  •  J tenc  _ 

ys(24)    :    air  Is (2j)    :    Both 


Science,   biology  12                      3 

okkee    I  -                       2                       2 

His  tor.,  ,  geography  112 

Qitlzenahlp  1-1 

Spell!  1                        -                        l 

I  education  1-1 

ie  2                       2 


Did    taking  a   certain  course    influence 
decision  to  drop  out? 


22 

Yes 

En^  lish 

1 

Physical  education 

1 

not  designated 

- 

iio  ans' 

- 

46 

1 

1 

J.  1 

4  4 


Ln  regard   to    the   effects    of  required    courses,   Bowman  found 
only  five   drop-outs    who   listed   anything  under   "Required"   courses 
which   influenced   the   pupil's   decision   to  leave  school   before 
gradua  .  llah  vaa    listed  by  E  .        ,    cent,   cons 

17   per   cent,   ma thematic a    by   17   per   cent,   I  lo  y   by    17   per 

cent, 

enty-seven   per   cent  of  drop-outs   were    Influenced   to  leave 
aehool   beoauae    of   their  dial    :e   for  a  certain  teacher. 

le   23.      Did  dislike   for   a   certain   teacher    influence  decision 
to  drop   out? 

Frequency 

r,oys(24)    ;    Girls  (JL)  :      oth 

Yes  5  5  14 

o  18  15  33 

>  answer  14  5 


ivraarij   0£.   c  it . ,   p.   22 


There    is   a   close   relatlo  I  i   the    27   per    cent   of    this 

study   who  disliked   a    certain   teacher   and    the    26   per    cent    in 

.  »s   study  in  Manhattan  v.  10  put  part   of   the  for  lai    - 

>n  dislike   for  a   certain   teacher.      Thirty-two  per    cent  had 
had  difficulty   with  a   certain   teacher   and   84   per    cent    indicated 
that   the    teacher-pupil  relationship  was    not   all    it   should   be, 
according   to  an«* 

Occupational  history   and   Factors.      Al  ost  drop-outs 

indicated    they  worked   at   hone,    43   per   cent   of    those   i 
worked   at   some    other    Job  while    they  were    In  school    (bo   per   cent 
of    the  boys,   and   52   per   cent   of    the   ,  iris).     About   on© -third 
worked  because    the  needed   and    the    other   t 

worked   for   personal  reasons.      About   65   per   cent   of   than  :ed 

20  hour 3    or  more    per  week. 

Many    (36   per   cent)    lacked  well-defined    occupational   goal a 
while    in  school.      The  best-defined   ones   seemed    to  be   fa  and 

home making.      Very   few    (19  per    cent)    actually   entered    the    occupa- 
tions  which  they  had  hoped    to  enter  after    Leaving   school.     The 

reement   between   ^oals    and   attainment    lay    in   the   fields    of 
fa:  and   homemakirv  .      Apparently,    the   better-defined    the   goal, 

the   more    likely   the    individual   is    to  attain   it. 

The   average   number    of    jobs   held   by    the    boys   since    their 
withdrawal  was   3.0.      This    '  e    same  as    those   held   b;,    the    .   iris 

who  had  worked.         m  aver  .  :     leld  by   all  glrla    is    1.    . 

taking  was   the  most  c  o   occupation  for   the   girls*   and 


.24,  . 
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farmin  i    the   most   common  Tor    the  boys.      Very   little   skill 

^resented    In   the   drop-outs1    current   occupations. 

In  looking  ahead   to  their  futures,   85  per   cent   of   the  boys 
felt   their   present   occupations    offered    adequate    possibilities 
for    life   and   so  would  be   per  t.      T  Is1    occupational 

look  was    quite    narrow,   because    they   looked  ahead    to  roar, 
L  o  felt    their   present   jobs   were    adequate   for   liic. 

The   decree    of  dissatisfaction  varies    greatly  with 
individuals   and  with   the   a^es   of  workers.      In  December, 
1949,   Dr.  >pock,    of   Ne«  York  University, 

rized   144  studies.      The   variation   of  dissatisfaction 
ranged   from  one    to  02   per   cent,  with  a   median  per 

cent*      It    is   reasonable    to  assume,    ther  .,    that 

probably  25  per   cent  of   the  drop-out3,    oi    jlJ   per   cent   of 
secondary  school  registration,   represent  this   dissatis- 
fied >, 

The   most   common  wage  for   boys   was    v40  to  $60  a  week.      Only 

one      Irl's  wage  a   rose   above    the    n4J  mark.     The   hi   h...  3t   income 

reported   was    that   ox         X)0  annually,  earned  by  a  farmer. 

by-elght   per   cent   of  all  the   boys   felt  their   present 

job   was   a   r;ood    one,    but   71   per   cent   of   all   boys    felt   that  a 

h  school  education  would   help   them  get  a    uetter    one. 

Of   those    surveyed,    35  per   cent   lived    in  Rush   County  or  an 

adjoining  county  at  present. 


:ith,    op,   c  1 1 , ,    p.    6 


Table    24.      Work  background   and   present  si  .op-outs. 


s(>:4)    :    Jlrls (2J)    :    Both 


Did   pupil  work  while    In  aohooll 

Whyt 

1  o 

14 

Yes 

7 

1  one y  needed 

1 

Spending  money 

2 

rited   to 

1 

b   experience 

- 

i  answer 

3 

ioer   of   hours  worked   per   week 

-10 

1 

10-15 

- 

15-20 

I 

20-25 

3 

over 

1 

Occupational   ;  oals    at    time    of 

udrawal 

Parml 

15 

BC  :anic 

2 

Doctor 

1 

11 

25 

12 

19 

3 

4 

1 

3 

4 

1 

1 

5 

8 

4  5 

1 
2  5 

5  6 


Housewife  0 

ere tar y  2 

se  2 

Air   hostess  1 

Teacher  1 

Cosmetologist  1 

Unknown   or  12  18 

Occupation  entered   follow! 
;hdrawal 

11 
Armed  forces  b 

Construction  work  2 

Fillinr  station  work  2 

i     j le merit   store   work  1 

1 
Home ma king 

Ca„  d   other  food   service   work 

Clerk 
Cosmetolo 

Unknown  1 

r    of    occupations    same    ai  Is 

Number   of   jobs   held   since 
withdrawal 

1  7 

2  7 

3  2 

4  4 


15 

10 

1 

1 

1 

2 

7 

10 

5 

12 

4 

11 

4 

2 

G 
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le    24.       (cont.) 


I  -  b   nenoy 

,^4) 

:   0irle(2&) 

:       Oth 

5 

_ 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

7 

1 

- 

1 

- 

1 

1 

1 

- 

1 

1  ie 

- 

11 

11 

Present   occupation 

•     ! 

— 

17 

Farm! 

7 

- 

>pk 

- 

6 

Truck!  . 

3 

o  lanio 

4 

Utilities 

2 

Construction 

2 

Lumberyard  employe* 

1 

Filling  station  e  iployee 

1 

ery   e nployee 

1 

City  e iployee 

1 

I Ish  farm  employee 

1 

.ied   forces 

1 

-lice 

1 

1 

Dental   lab   technician 

1 

Cosmetolo 

1 

Clerk 

1 

Doctor's  ea e latent 

1 

,ne 

2 

Is   present   occupation   likely   to 

be    oei            :t? 

Yes 

18 

4 

4 

3 

.  answer    or  doesn't   l 

2 

21 

Does    present   job   have   adequate 

oossiijilitles   for    life? 

Yes 

18 

2 

3 

5 

o  answer   or  doesn't   apply 

3 

21 

Present  weekly   income 

:0   or    less 

1 

1 

|20-|40 

1 

5 

-,60 

8 

- 

- 

- 

1 

0-    100 

6 

- 

,150 

1 

- 

3   answer 

7 

21 

Table   24.      (eoncl.) 
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,,'yc^  lency 
,s(24)    :    vlLrls(2u)    :    Both 


Is   present   job  a   good    one? 

M 

or  doesn't  u pply 

Would  high  school  education  help 

eta    letter    jo 
Yes 

0  answer   or  doesn't  apply 

residence 
ish  County 
County  adjoining  Rush  Cc 
Kansas 
Overseas 
Colorado 

i 
Oregon 


21 
2 
1 


17 

5 
2 

16 

3 


5 

2 

21 


o 
21 

22 


26 

4 

22 


22 
7 

23 

38 


I 
1 
I 


Present   situation*      Hoodies.      As    is   the   case   with   many  drop- 
outs,   those   from  La   Crosse   showed   a  definite   narrowness   of    inter- 
ests.     Nearly   31  per   cent  had   no  hobbies,    bat   the   boys   had  more 
than  the   gir la ,    36   to  25   per   cent. 


Table   25.      Present  ies    of   students   responding  to  survey. 


Hobbies 


Frequency 
a  (24)  ':    ::lrls( 


ie 
Fishi:     ,    hunting,   coon  hunt! 
Sport:  ,   rldln    ,    : 

-  '.        cattle 
Aut  Lies   and  -cs 

-i  raisi 

for   the   no 
rtlculture 
Coo  ;*.         and   sewl 

Collect!  Lctures 


6 
9 

4 
2 
2 

1 
1 
1 


10 


4 
2 
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Table  26  .      (concl. ) 


iGS 


l're-iency 
■s(24)     :    Jlrls(: 


phy 


1 
1 
1 


Present   Situation.      La  lc^tlon  Since  r.val.  further 

education  een  received,    since   withdrawing  f  r ,  school, 

by   G9   per    cent   of   the  drop-out.   .      The    ...  ave   done   better   t 

the   girls i   si  over   half   the   boys   have   received  further    train- 

One  -third    of   the   boys   received    theirs    in  military  service. 

14   per   cent   oi    the  ve   done   further   worlc;    one    is   now 

finish!:  jchool  by  correspondence  . 

le   26 «      «*      cation  since   withdrawing  fro  h  school. 


frequency 
s(24)   t  Girls (28)    :   Both 


No 
Yes 

trade  school  courses 
Studebaker  repair 
typii 

cosmetolo 
night  school 
c  or  r  e  s  p  ond  e  nee 

Lry  h  .    try 

Lean  school 

others 

military  school  course 

.   hays 
Had  ley   Tec    . 
Income   tax  class 
Doctor's    assistant   course 


12 
12 

1 
2 
1 


4 

1 
i 


24 
4 


1 
1 


I 
1 


36 

16 


,  '  !..    ■... .  ion.      Fa m  1 1;/   Status.      Of   the    52  drop-outs 

replying  ,  cent  .  ■  .;        .     .  rare   a        ...  • 

••four   of  .on,   an  average  or   of  l. 

children  per  drop-out*      Only  two  listed  dependents  other 

..     .  o  •  :dent 

slate:  -      •  ane      Lrl  list  iree   other  de^  it    . 


Table   27.     Present  family  status   of  drop-ou 


b'T: CT7 

s(24)    t  Girls (28)    :    Both 


Single 

.lie  a 

■o  answer 

Children 

0 

Yes 

1 

c  i  I  Id 

2 

"-ldren 

3 

children 

4 

children 

5 

child] 

11 

lo 


5 

10 

3 

5 

1 
1 


7 
17 

4 


1 
14 
7 
5 
2 


10 
4 


6 

24 

10 

10 

2 

1 

1 


Present   Situation.      Value    of   Education.     At  the    time    of    the 
study,    58   per   cent   c  -outs   were   sorry    they   quit,    because 

j  felt   they  needed   the   educe  .  and   it  would    help   t  ot 

etter    Job*     Forty-six  per   cent  said   their  feelings    toward 
school   have    changed .      They   now   think  e  eded,   and 

they  would    like    to  oe    back.  irses    they  felt   tnat   had  been 

th*  r.   help   to  them  since    leaving  school  were   home   ec  Lea, 

Liah,   and  mathematics.     However,    seven  ielt   that   none   had 
helped,   and    two  felt   that  all  were     .    Lpful«      Fifty-five    per   cent 
felt  education  had   not   helped    them  secure   employment    in  the    past. 
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,f  edu*         >n  from  viewpoint   of  drop-outs. 


Frequency 
(24)    :    Girls (23)    :    Both 


Has   education  helped   secure 
ent   In  past? 
Yes 

No 

Doesn't  apply 
ansv 
Have   you  ever  been  sorry  you   quit? 

■ 

Y:. 

ild   h<  »t    better    job 

sd   education 
!>uld    like    to  finish 

ielp  ability  to  reason 
;ra   nov: 
'  t  want   to   quit;    had    to 
Could   help  my  children  ^ore 
o  I  9V 

Have  feel in  s   toward   school  changed 
since   withdrawal?     How 

Yes 

Lon   Is   needed    or  desired 
Wish  I   were   back 
Education  would   help   solve   ray 
problem* 

I    could    learn   more 
)  answer 
School   courses    that   have   helped    since 
lea  school 

Lcs 
Mathematics 
English 
Sh 

' 
Ty 

L culture 
II 
:ne 


6 

7 

13 

13 

11 

24 

- 

7 

7 

5 

3 

C 

7 

8 

15 

17 

15 

32 

2 

8 

10 

5 

1 

6 

1 

2 

3 

<•» 

2 

2 

1 

- 

1 

1 

- 

1 

1 

*• 

1 

- 

1 

1 

- 

5 

5 

11 

25 

11 

10 

21 

6 

4 

10 

2 

2 

4 

— 

1 

1 

- 

2 

2 

2 

4 

6 

_ 

11 

11 

3 

1 

4 

1 

2 

3 

1 

m 

1 

1 

- 

1 

- 

1 

1 

1 

- 

1 

2 

- 

2 

4 

3 

7 
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I    Li    percentage    (68    )    Li      1'    btly      '  per 

it  in  t hi  $ 

'.ence  ,    they  would    now  sta..  ■  I  . 

In  rattan,  u  found   74   per   cent  .ere   sorry   they 

\   left  school,   but    -    larg<    iiscri  parent    In  that 

-   48   per   cent  said   their   feelings    t  school  ha< 

Only    16   per    cent   of    then  ha..  8    any: 

educ  -,  ~t    cent   said   education  had   not         !•  .  secure 

loyment    in    .  .  t,   an  or   cent  said,    In    thi  it 

,   that  they  thought  i    high  school  c  lp 

c .    ..  - .  I   Outlook*  the  La  Crosse  drop-outs 

were  Ln  r«    ard   to  le   future  education  and    the 

value    of    it,   71  per   cent   of  all   those  responding    felt   that   an 

.cation    ...'.1  1,  re«      Actually,    19    per    cent 

»n  stated    they   planned    to  finish  high   school  some   Gay.      This 
percenta  tcluded   both  boys   and   girls*      Six  boys    and   seven 

Is  said   they   ..'ere    interested   in  night  school   clas.es,   and   one 
>y  and  six  girls  were    Lnterei -        Ln  t-    '  y. school  work* 

Secre  ;1   and   senior   required    courses    seeded    to  be    the    *nost 

wanted   .        '    cts • 


•  i 


z,    op .    c 1 1 . ,         .         -d3. 


D:   -    '  it '  Ltudes  toward  e     lonal     .re. 


Frequency 

Iris  (28 )  :  Both 


In  thl      lb  out  future, 

would  a  high  school  education  help? 


.:  s 

19 

3 

Ma. 

2 

Do.  '  '    ow 

- 

0  answer 

- 

over  plan  to  flnia 

oolV 

14 

Yes 

3 

ybe 

2 

or 

5 

Interested  In  i      school 

rses?  What  courses? 

15 

Yes 

6 

Typi; 

2 

or t hand 

- 

'  :1C 

1 

'-3h 

1 

V~J 

- 

;sech 

- 

.leering 

1 

3  answer 

3 

Are     Interested  in  part-  '  e   day 

school  work?   .vhat  courses? 

Yes 

1 

Secretarial 

- 

a  history 

- 

' 

- 

Lneeri 

1 

4 

L, 

37 

3 

6 

1 

3 

1 

1 

5 

5 

26 

7 

10 

5 

10 

IS 

7 

13 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8  11 


15  34 

6  7 

i~ 
1 
1 

7  11 


Drop-outs1    S  t i  ons    f  or   I nor  ov 1 n      ' c n o  ol .      The    conci 

question   on   the   questionnaire   read:      "Each  year   we   have   a   number 
of  boys   and   rirls   who  withdraw  from  high  school  for  various 
rec        i  .     vc  yoi  have   any  suggestions    that  might  h.    .       take    t 
school  so   interesting  and  helpful   to  these   boys  Iris   that, 


least              o±    t               3  fit      raw,  but  would   continue 
a?" 

The            -                      .1  to  be   leu    '         '      lefinite  su          tiona 

for    I                                         >1.  AH             wj  had  a   variety   of   co          Lnta 

.  :.    th     ■  .  tool,    thai]  for    lmpro^                              '  te 

I    53      ~r    cent   lacked  Id              -  icrote   e  .                                            r. 

Pi           ty   the  most  c(  estlona   for    improvement  could 

be   nrouped   undo:  e   pei                     I    '  .terest    in 

ile    on   the    part    of  the    teachers. 

Table   30.     How  the    school  coild  better   help  pupils   so   they  would 

mtil   graduation. 

Frequency 
,s(24)    f  Girls (28)    :   Both 

Better   teachers   with  mora   kindness 
and   understanding  and  more    interest 

in  helping  all  student    .  2                     3                     5 

er   teacher's   pets  112 
Hel          t  a    job   or  better    job  for   the 

LI  12                     3 
.  lp   pupils    learn  respect  for   ot 

and  how  to  work  -                     2                     2 

Cie                       Interest    in  school  1                      1 

in  English  and 

os  1-1 

Is  1-1 

tter   help  2                     2 

Don't   know  5                      2                      7 

answer  1-                     14                    27 


It  might  be    of    interest   to  read    in  their    own  words    some    of 
the   sta,  -s   made   by   the  drop-outs  relative    to  their   school 

experience   and    outlook.      Statements   made   by  some    of    the   boys 
were   as    follows : 
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"I  think  a  high  school  education  Is  very  Important** 

".  .  .  need  more  Individual  attention." 


•    • 


make   subject  matter   more    interesting  and  more 
pertaining  to  everyday   life   and    jo..." 

".    .    .a  better  means    of   aeleotin      Instructors    to  do  the 
teaching.       iore   varied   subjects  made  available    to  students." 

"I  would    like   to  mention  some    till         ,   but   I  don't  feel 
it   I   should   because    it  was   more    out   of   b ill-headedness    on  my 
part    that   I  did    quit." 


klnda  give    it  a    little   more   modern   loo    . 


.    .    .    .  uildin    .    .    .   need   to  enl,  it  a  £;ood  deal  and 


Lth    (the   priacipal)   was   about  the    only   teacher   v. 
hoi  o.      I    need   to  wash  hi  a   ear    Ln  order  to  ta'-ce   music 

lessons  .  *' 

"...  change  principals •    .    ." 

".    .    .1   don't  actually  know  why   I   quit." 

".    .    .1   wanted   to  continue   but  my   parents   did   not  have 
enough  money   to  send  all   of   us." 

"I  spent  two  years  in  a  denominational  school,  was  out  one 
year,  then  had  one  very  enjoyable  year  at  LRHS.  I  was  drafted, 
and   when   I   came   back   I  was    too   old." 

The   girls   were   more   verbal   in   their   comments    than  the   boys, 

and  many  of    them  discussed   their  situation  at   length*      Some 

excerpts   from  their   letters   follow,   with  major  ar   errors 

corrected : 

'' .    .    .   have   a   closer   understanding  between   teacher  and 
pupil.      And  have   unprejudiced   teachers." 

"I  believe   a   little    more    individual  attention  from  the 
teachers   would   help." 

"...   more   help  ers.      More   kindness   from  fello?/ 

students.     Kick  prejudice    of  religion  etc.    out   the  window.     That's 
another   reason  for  my   leavi:.,  .      I  do  hope    these   few   lines   may 
help  you.      .^cause   some   ds  clill  0   to  school    there." 

".    .    .5   teachers   are   snobs.    .    .   night   school  -or    the 


married      iris.    .    .   the   school   Itself   is   a  very  good   one*    .    .   I 
feel   the  teachers   have   taught  well   in  teac  ,      it 

not   In  handl  Ldl .    .    .  :  /e 

my  :  .         m  I    Lo   a  as    1  feel  that    last  year    I  I 

learn  a   lot  more,   all    0       i   I  don't   use    It.      I   Juat  nil   the 

and   could   knov.  ich  school  means    to  t        .         it 

I  don't   think  any   of    t  '.11  really    learn   the    true   value    until 

they  are    out • " 

"I   think   that   La   Crosse  ool   needs   a    new   p.  al 

because   Mr.   Keith   Is   not  at  all  well  and    therefore   hasn't   the 
patients    (patience)   he   needs    to    teach  and    help   with  the   students1 
proble  is  •    .    .    partial   to  hand   kids." 

"...   more   social  activities   with  all   the    teachers    and 
students . " 

"I  really  don't   know  what   could   be   done   beside.  t    is  be" 

done    now." 

"...   have   all   students    be    treated    the   sane   whether   poor 
financially   or   rich." 

"I   would   surest   offer"  ure    interest  In,     subjects  a    also 

less  crabby   teachers." 

"School   Is   a  grand   thin-:,   you  can't   get   very  far  now  da 
if  you  don't   have   education,    that    is   my   opinion." 

jority   of   students   do  not  and  will   not  realize   until 
it   is   too   late   what  a  school  edaca  ..ill   profit   them   In 

the  future.     Make  alise   without  i'  cho-jl  a 

job   is   near  .possible    to  find.  oy   learn   to  work  with  people, 

.o    the.=i  more   broad-minded,    their   minds  will  be    more   alert 
lean.  Lfferent  subjects*" 

"I   feel   If   the    parents    of   papils   at  auld 

encourage   and   help   them  and   not  make   t  .eel  as   slaves   and 

problems,   more   children  would   finish.  one    c.  .      school 

is,    if   the   pupils    cc  joor   families   were    treated  equal 

to  the   more   fortunate    ones,    their   chances    of  completing     school 
would  be   greater.      However,    as    in  my  case,    the    Insecure   feel 
and  being  a   proole m  for    our    parents   was   the   handicap   in  many 
ca.:es.      As   for   our   schools    they   are   great.      If   only    I   could  have 
realized   the  main  thin<_    I    three  away  by   quit! '        school*" 

"Parents   are   the   most  encoura    '         to  see    that   their   children 
finish  school.      By   letting   them  take    part   in  school  activities." 

"I  don't   know  about  withdrawing  from  school,    since    I  didn't 
start   school.      But    I  do  think   if   the   hi,  h  school  would   have    the 
eighth  graders    come   up   to   the   high  school  for  day  before   school 
lets    out  a    lot   more   might  decide    to      o.      It   will    rive    them  a 
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better    idea  about   school  and   show   then  what  a  wonderful  thing 
.ool  really   is.      And  jey  would   have   different   kinds 

of   pamphlets    to  show  what  different   kinds    of   jobs    there   are. 
It  would  help  them  make   up   their  mind  about  what  they  want    to 
acco  .   throughout   their   life.     While   reading  the    pamphlet 

they  will  realize    that    they  have    to  have   a   high  school  education 
to  ac  .        henever   their   grades   aren1 t   up   to  where   they 

should  b3,    they  can  always   dig   out   that   old    pamphlet  and    then 
they  will  realize    to  be   some thin;:   they  will  have    to  study  harder 
and  more    ofte    . 

"The   slower   student  should  ha-.  aclal  study   or   special 

help    L^tead   of   just  being  hinted   to  they   can't   learn  as   fast  as 
.eone   else.      That   gives   a;  ~rior   co.-i.plex." 

"I   quit  because    of   Keith." 

Drop-outs    interviewed  by  Bowman  seemed   to  have    the   s;. 

difficulty    in  making   concrete  suggestions.      Only  14    in  Manhattan 

had   s  tions   as    to  how   the  school  might   better   have   helped 

them.      A  total   of   57   per   cent  of   the   suggestions   dealt  with 

guidance   and   pleas   for  better  help  and    understanding   on   the   part 
oi.    the    teachers. 

Conclusions   Drawn  from  Study  at   La   Crosse 

In  summarizing   the   study   of   the  drop-outs   from   the   La   Crosse 
Rural  High  School,    the   following  conclusions   may  be   drawn: 

1.  Approximately  six   per   cent   of   the   school  enrollees 
w  L  thdr ew  each  ye  ar • 

2.  Generally   s p© akin   ,   drop- out a   were    of  avera   e   1 4  and 
did   have    the   ability  to  c.  le   high  school. 

3.  The   religions   background   and   attendance    of   the  drop- 
outs  would   compare   favorably   with  that   of   the   general  populace. 


Ibid . ,   p.  35 
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About  or    cent  were   Catholics,    43    per    ct  Protest  , 

and   19  per   cent  had   no  chart  eference. 

4.  The   nationality  ba  itly   Ger         , 
with  some   Czech,    Bohemian,   and   other   lesser  backgrounds 
tioned • 

5.  All   parents   were    United   States    citizens,   nine   by   way 
of   naturalization. 

6.  .fifty-two  per   cent   of   the  ,-outs    'mew  a   second 
Ian         a—Oar        ,              La    ,    or  Czech. 

7.  oat    commoi  by   parents    ■  l. 
There   were    20  v;ho  had    not   couple  tec                         ool. 

Of  the   drop-outs'    siblings,    57   per   cent  had 
school   education,   and    12   per   cent  had   soma    coll  «     . 

Ave.  ibex    in   the  j-out's  household  was   G.6 

persons,   and  average   number   of   z'  was    4.4.      Sixty-three 

per   cent   of    ..  op-outs   came   frost  a  normal  home  Ln    . 

10.  Moat    common  occupations    of   parents    were   far  li       , 
siness    owners,    or   skilled    labor;  or   cent   owned 

homes. 

11.  Mi  lie   attending  school,   86   per    cent   lived   at 

Grade  failure    was   experienced  by  26   per   cent,   Out   most   war  a    not 
retarded   at  eight!       i    yd*      raduation. 

12.  Moat  drop-outs   withdrew  at   aga    16  while   enrolled   as 
a  freshman   or    junior. 

15.      At  t    one  school   subject  was   failed   by   38    per 

.t   of   the   boys   and   25   per   cent   of    the   girls,       Uxteen  Ms 

had   failed    25  courses,    an  aver.  ..    1«6   par  Ll«         58 1 
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.  failures   were    in  Lish  and  mathemat  les  • 

14.  Sor.io    or    no  help  was   received    from  adults,    teachers,    or 
in  he  loin     the   drop- oat  with  his   personal  problems* 

Slightly   less    than  half   had  difficult;  \  a   certain   teacher, 

and   half   felt   the    teachers   had   tried    to  help* 

15.  Only  54  per   cent   of   parents    took  a  definite   stand   against 
the            1*1   withdrawal. 

16*      .o  activities   v;ere    listed   by  71   per   cent   of   the  boys 
and    46  per   cent   of   the    girls*      Girls    participated   twice   as   much 
as   boy    . 

17.  Dislike    of  school,   marriage,   home    conditions,    school 
pre             ,         illy   illness,   military  service,   i  ial  reasons, 
and   lack  of    in  teres              school   se.                                Lnate   as   reus-, 
for  withdrawal. 

18.  :.ine    per   cent   of   the    parents   actually   opposed    the 
il's  attending  high  school. 

19.  There   was   a    lack   of   well-defined    likes   and   dislikes   of 

it  school. 
20-      Home   economics  was    the   favorite   subject  for   Girl3* 
mai  bice   and   shop  for   the   boys.     Main  dislike    was   English  for 

boys,  and   mathematics   for   girls* 

21.  Dislike   for   a   certain   teacher   influenced    27   per   cent 
to  withdraw  . 

22.  i.  urty-three   per   cent   of   the   drop-out3   work-.  Me 
attend in                 school,    05  per   cent  worked   20   or   more   hoars    per 

ly   33  per    cent  work  s cause    the   money   was    needed, 

st-defined   occupational   goals   were    in  fa  and 


and   he  Ln    ;    !  1    cent   lacked  well-defined  •      Only 

I       tei    e<    it  entered    occ  ivious    goal;         ,in 

uOsL  tt  between 

>al  and  attain  ..• 

Average   number   of   jobs  held  r- op-outs   since    . 

dra  3*0  fa  boys  .  present  fa] 

the  -     ion  job  i'or   the   boys   an  for   the   girl)  . 

Very   little   skill  was   represented    in  present   occupations. 

25.  Si  -five   per   cent  felt    their   present    occupation 
offered   adequate    possibilities   for   life   so  woul.  ent« 

»st   common  wage   for  boys   was    $40*^60  a  week,   highest   was         ^jO 
annually.      Only   on<        '.  1  earned  more    than  $40  a   we-:     . 

26.  Bi      ty-eight   per    cent  felt   present   job    Is   a   good    one, 
i  school  education  wc  L        et  a  better    one. 

27.  Si  -    ..  PC      it   lived    in  Rush  Count,/    or   adjoin: 
count,  . 

Les   at  is;    51    per    cent 

listed  no  hobbies. 

o  further  educat '  >.ad  been  receive  cent 

of   the  drop-out.  ;    50  per    ce  -  e   boys   had   received  more 

mainly   thru  t  orces,   and  cr   cent   oi    the      iris   he    . 

30.  Sixty-eight  per  cent  said  they  were  sorry  they  had  quit 
school;  46  per  cent  said  feelings  toward  school  had  changed  since 
withdrawal.         o^t   valuable    courses    to   the  11   since    he    had   been 

out   were   home   eo  i.es,    En   llsh,   and   mathematics. 

31 •     A   hi        school  education  would   help   in   the   future, 
according    to  71   per   cent;    19   per    cent    planned    to  finish  day, 
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and   some   were    interested    in  night   school  or   part-time  day   3ehool 
classes.      Secretarial  and   senior  required   courses  were   most  wanted 

32.      Main  suggestion*   for    improvement   of   school   lay  in  a 
more   personalized    interest   in  pupil   on   the    part   of  the    teachers. 

35.      iione   showed    interest   in  atten  school  for   cultural 

reasons    or  advantages. 

SUGGEST:  FOB    I    PhOvLG  HOLDING   POv. 

In  order    to   improve    the   holding  power   of  the   La   Crosse   Rural 
>ol,    the   author   submits    the  following  suggestions: 

School   Plant 

In  the   new  buil  :jvide   for   private    counsel'  us* 

a    tesv'.  rogri     ,   more   extra-class   activities,   an   Increased 

program  of   vocational  arts    courses,   and   room  to  accommodate 
future    increases    in  the   school's   enrol lment. 

Teachers   and  Follow-ups 

1.  Assign  drop-outs   to  a  counselor   or   one   specified   teacher 
who  can   initiate   a  follow-up. 

2.  Make   entire  faculty  aware    of    the    part  each   plays    in 
reduc  r op- outs. 

3.  Check  summer  withdrawals  first  week  of  a      ^ol  so  they 
are  aule    to  be   contacted   and   can  return  without  undue    loss    of 
class    time. 

4.  Keep   permanent  records   more   accurate  a  >-to-date. 

.aintain  a   co.. distent   testing  pro,  r:  Lcb    is      Iven 

during   the   first  weeks    of   school  and   which  offers   non-verbal, 


as   well  as   verbal   IQ  test.  . 

Always   hold  exit   interviews   with  drop-outs. 
7.      LI  er    loads    so      -  x'or    counsel*. 

and   friendliness   will  be   available.      (Perhaps   by  providii 
student   graders    to  assist    the    teachers,    this   could   be   achieved.; 

Enlist  aid   of   the    community    (thru  02  nations    or 

individuals)    in  e*ettin,j;   community   parents    to  visit   the   drop- 
out  and   his    family  and    try   to  help   then  see    the    value    of 
schojl  graduation* 

C  ur  rioul  -< 

1.  Provide   an  effective   reading  and  remedial  English 
course    (ignorance    of    the   Ian  e   arts   was   quite    In  evidence    In 
survey  answers). 

2.  ProvLde   more    two-period   courses    so  more    project 
can  be   undertake    . 

3.  Teach   classes    on  as  levels   as    needed,    in   order 
that   each  may   understand   and   pro! it  fi         Lt« 

4.  Work  for   better   articulation  with   the    public   and 
parochial   grade    schools. 

5.  Provide   free    lessons    on  school   titie,    so  students    1 

work  or   have   financial   proble?is   will   not  be  denied    the    privileges 
Oi    music,   s poach  1   etc. 

General 

1.      Issue    a  different  diploma   for    those    who  do    not    ieet 
the   regular  scholastic   standards,   out   yet   attended   school  and 


achieved    on    their   own  ab'.  love It 

2«      Provide  a  of  part-time   employment,   scholar- 

ships,  and   loans   for    those    i  .nancially   unable   to  attend. 

m   present  Scotty  Scholars    I  U    offered   t  of   t 

hi  seniors    the   night    o_  ..tion   is    of   no  benefit 

to   the    poi.  .1  drop-out  who  scholastic  difficul- 

ties as  well  as  ncial  ones*) 

.e   more   extra-class  activities   so  more   can  par- 
ticipate  and    less    time    will  have    to  be    spent   on  monsy-maki 
activities    of   questionable   educatioaal  value. 

4.  Eliminate    the   squeeze-out   procedures   which  cut   off   the 
pupil  from  feeling  a   part   of   school    life. 

5.  Arr,  for    the    transfer   and    tuition  of    potential  drop- 
outs  v  come   better  adjusted    to   life    in  a  different 

ool    (t  wire   are   four    others    in   I  County   to  choose    frc. 

G.      Knllst   the   aid    of    the    priest,   ministers,   and   other    lay 
leaders    in  reduoi  :>p-outs« 

7.      accelerate    courses   for   the   college    preparatory  stud 
let   slower   ones  work  at 

1     .rove   public  relations   so  t<  111   be    greater  rapport 

.ween  the    o  -Ity  and  school  am!  ..rents   and   teacher.  . 

Cora  y  warmth  could  be    L  iprovc    . 

j    periodic   progress   reports    to   the   community   indica- 
tln  t   has   been  accomplished   in  deal!  Lth   the   drop-out 

pro 

10.      encourage    teachers    to  brl.i      the   educational  viewpoint 
to   the    community  citizens   by    joining   the   various   social  and    civic 


organizati  ind  participating  In  community  events  and   projects. 

Provide    ni  id   day  school   cl  licatc     . 

oad  Recommendations 

1.  Eata  -county,   area,    or   at  vocational  hi 
looIb   which  would   provide   te.          1  courses    in 

"car  ,   dental  assistant  wot    ,      aauty  c  altars,    commercial 

cool:*.      ,   clea    I  »resslngf   tail  oil  .    ,   shoe   repair,  fa 

work,   maid   service,    child   care,    cater  ind   food   service,   auto 

lir,    practical  nursing*    trick  driving  and   i  of  reports, 

carpentry,   business    office   work,    teacher's  'ant  woi     , 

pottery,   bakery  work,    Janitor  in    ,    police   and   fj         un.  work,    etc. 

2.  Provide   a    standard   questionnaire    thru     ,  ted   States 
Office    of   education,    so  graduata   students   could  add    to   1 

kno    .  Lonal  dr      -    it   situation,  as  well  as    tie 

local   situ:  b2       |    thru   answer  .  t    are    organized,    not  erratic. 

5.      i  be    the    Idea   that   every  you  to  a 

.ool  edui  t   fit.         i       :eds . 

4.  Use    that    the   drop-out    is    not   lost    to  school" 

venty-one    per   cent  felt  a  h  .  would   help   in 

the  future,    19  per   cent      Lanns      to  finJ  .  ,    and  ere 

int'. .  .      .ed    in  night   school   or   part-time   day   school  courses.) 
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LA   Q]  QSSE    I    fRAL  HIGH     K2     jOL 
La   Cr  as  s  e ,   Ka  ns  a  3 

Auras t    5,    1954 

To  For  ;ier    L.h.il.S.    Students: 

Dear  : 

I   an  v/ritl  ou   to  ask  a  favor.      In   look!;;      over    the 

records    of   the   La   Cros3e   Rural  HI  chool,    I  find   that  you 

did   not   complete   your   I  iool   course.      The   favor   that   I 

ask   is   that   you  answer,  as   best  you  can,    the    questionnaire 
enclosed  with   this    letter.      I   shall  compare  your  answers   with 
those    of  your   classmate  0  also   left   school  before   ^radua- 

In  so  doin,^,    I  hope    to  find   things   which  will   suggest 
s    to  c  and    improve    our  school  so  that  no   one   will  want 

to  leave   before   graduation. 

You  will  notice    that  many  of    I  est  Ions   .nay   be   answered 

by  simply  dra  a   circle  around    "yes"   or   "no";    others  ask 

for   your   opinions   and   ideas.      .Vrite   as    much   or   as    little   as   you 
care   to.      If  you  don't   know   1  of    the    inf oration,   write 

"don't   know"    In  the   blank.      Please   re  •le.nber   that  your   answers 
are    strictly  confidential,    and   no   one   will  read    then  except 
me.      Please   remember   that   .your   answers   will  be    of   the   nost 
value   when   they  are    complete   and   honest.     You  will   note   that 
I   have   not  asked  you   to  sign  your   name    In   order    to  keep  your 
,ion  completely   confidential  and   anonymous. 

I   sincerely  hope    that  you  will  be   able    to  fill   out   tills 
questionnaire   and    to  return   It  as    quickly  as    possible. 

If   our  records   are    incorrect  and  you  have   actually 
graduated    from  school,    siaply   indicate   at   the   bottom   of 

this    page    the   school  fr  ich  you  graduated  and    the  year 

raduated. 

Since    I  an  doiar    this   study  for  my   thesis   for  my 
Jter    of  Science   decree   from  Kansas   State,    I   a  erly 

our  early  answer. 

Thank  you  so  nui  Lp. 

Sincerely, 

(Miss)   Dora  Lee   Dauma 

202   B«   ath 

Scott  City,   Kansas 


.   FOR    I 


In  the  following  questions   draw  a   circle   around   the   correct 
answer  for   you    (in  questions   which   rive   a  choice    of  answer), 
or   write    the   answer   in   the   blank. 

Personal  Data 


1, 

2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 


8. 


9. 


11. 


Date    of  birth    (month,   day,   year) 
Sex 

Church  preference 
Are  you  a  member? 

Give   the   approximate   number   of   times 
you  have   atte  church  within   the 

last   three   nnont 

On  an  average,   how  many  ti  jo_r 

ith  did  you  attend   church   in  the 
mths  before  your   i  rawal 

frc  ool? 

List   any    physical  defed  >u   had   at 

the   time    of  your  withdrawal  from 
school 
Original   nationality 


1. 


1 


4. 

no 

. 

is 

10 

4 

2    0 

4 

3 

1 

0 

of  your   parents      8 


or  grandparents    (Example!  French- 
Canadian) 

Place  a  cheek  by  those   persons   who 
were    living  our   household   at   the 

of  your   withdrawal  from  school 


t  i  iie 


mother, 

father" 

stepmother" 

stepfather^ 

,er" 

rand  J  at  ier] 

iber  of  brothers  older  than  you" 

number  of  brothers  younger  than  you" 

number  of  sisters  older  than  you" 

number  of  sisters  younger  than  ; 

other  persons   (na 


10.  Are  your  parents  citizens  of  the    10.  both  _  :..  :.  ",cr ,  .:>•.  .r 

neither       

11'.'   na.i.xral      or  n  ,  ^ 
naturalized,    rat,  .or 
mother  : 
:  t  iral-:_orn  ;  L- 

id . 


United   States? 

If   so,   were    they  natural- ^orn   or 

naturalized   citizens? 


12.  IVhat  was   the    occupation   of  your   major      12 •   

wage -ear nl  trent  at   the   ti:ne   of 

your   withdrawal  from  school? 

13.  Was   he    or   she    an    owner?   tenant?  e    -  13 . 

Loyee?   laoorer?   or  what?   in   that 
occupation? 

14.  Was   any   la:.  e    other   than  English         14.   yes no 

spoken   in  your   home?      If   so,   what? 

15.  Did  your   parents    own   their    own  home?        15.   yes no 

1C>.      Did   you   or   do  you   like    to  rea;  .   yes no 

17.      what    is    your   main   hobby?  17.   

L    .      Did  you  have  a   quiet   spot   at   he  18. 

where   you  cc  y  undisturbed? 

I    .      Ifhat  was  the    last  grade    in  school  19. 

your  mother   couple ted? 

20*      What  was    the    last   grade   your  icr  .   

Leted? 

m  many  of  your   brothers   and   sisters      21. 

are    old  enough  to_  have   complet 
tool? 

22.  Of   those   who  are    old  enough*   how  many     22.   

have    covletod   high   school? 

23.  .any   have    attended   college?  23.   

24.  How  far   have    they   gone    in  college,  24.     

or   what  degrees   have    they  received? 

School   Data 

25.  How   old    were   you  when  you  graduated 

from  the   8th  grade?  25.   

when  you  withdrew  from  school  .   

27.      Year   you  withdrew    (Example:    1043)  27.  

Occupation     you  had  hoped    to  enter  28.   

as  your   life's   work 
29 •      Class  you  were    in  when  you  withdrew  20.   

30.  Occupation  you  did  enter   after  30.   

withdrawing  from  school. 

31.  number   of   semesters   you  attended  31.   

high  school    (Examples      if  you  finish- 
ed  your   a  .ore   year,    but  did  not 

start  your    junior  year,   you  attended 
four   semesters.      If  you  withdrew  dur- 
ing  the  middle    of  your   second   se  tes- 
ter,   freshman  year,   you  attended    two 
semesters ,   etc . ) 

.      Did   you  fall  any   subjects    in  hi  32.   y_es no 

school? 

33.  If   so,   which   on;  . 

34.  What  was    the    principal  reason  be-  34. 
hind  your   decision   to   leave   school? 

35.  Did   you  receive   help  from  any  acl  ...Its        35.   much  sc 
in  the   school   concerning   your             m-              little none 

.   problems? 


36. 
37. 
38. 

40. 

41. 

42. 
43. 

45. 

48. 
49. 
50. 

51. 
52. 

53. 
54. 


Did  your   friends    offer   you  much  hel  30 

wLth  your   personal   problems? 

Did  you  have    any  difficulties    with  37 

any   particular    teacher  ? 

Did   any   of  your    teachers    try  to   hel 

you  with  your   proole  «sf 

how  did   your  parents   feel  about  your        39 

leavin,    school? 

neither    encoura 
did   you   like   best  about 


s   did  you   like    least  about        41 


What   t 
school? 
What   thin 
school? 

it   school  subjects  did  you   like    best?42 
What   school  subjects   did  you   like  43 

least? 

Did   the  requiring  of  your   taking  any       44 
particular   course    or   courses  Luenoe 

r  decision  to   leave   school?      Which?   45 
Did    the   dislike   for  a   certain  teacher 
influence   ..our  decision  to   leave   school? 


Did   you  fail  any   elemental  de  ? 


If   so,   which   one    or 
failed   a  grade    more 


ones?    (If   you 
than   once ,   nark 

above    it   the   number    of   times   you 

failed    it). 

m  do  you   think  the   school:.  ht 

have  better   helped   you? 

Did   you  wo;  '.le    in   school?      If    so 

why  ? 

If   so,   how  many  hours    per   week? 


Did  you   live   at   home   while   attending 

high  school? 

If   not  where   did  you   live? 


Were   your   parents   ever  against  your 
attendli:        *    h  school? 
Were    there  any  home   conditions   which 
od  your  decision   to  withdraw 
from  school?      If   30,   explain. 
List   activities  )articlpated    in, 

honors  you  received,   and   offices 
held   while    in  ool. 


46 
47 


48 
49 

50 

51 
52 

53 
54 


much 


little 


S  0 

none 

yes 

no 

OS 

encours 

ed    leav! 

disc  our a 

1    leav 

;.  . 

n  or     ; 

ed 

yes 

no 

yes 

no 

yes 

no 

12  3    4 

5    6   7   a 

222. 


no 


1-5,    5-10,    10-15, 
1    -20,    20-25,    over 


25 

yes 

no 

relat 

Ive 

close 
other 

la 
s 

illy  fr 

lend 

yes 

no 

OS 

10 

56.      Indicate    tae    chief  reason  or  reasons   for  your   withdrs 
from  school  with  a    "1".  c   the   next   three   or   four 

reasons    in   the    order    of   theli  t      oe--2,   3,    4,   etc. 

56. 

disc     ary  diff icultics  

entered  military  service  


94 


financial  re  as  oris 

i line st:    In   the  family 

Illness    oi  LI 

lack  of    Interest    In  scaool  work 
bored   and  restless 
I 
poor   scholai 
help  needed   at   ho  >e 
obtained   work 
reached    lejal   aje   for   scaool   withdrawal 
could   not   get  along  with   other  stude: 
did   not   feel  a   part   of  school   life 

other  reasons    (list) 


Post-School   Data 

57.      Have   you  received  any  further   educa-        57 .   yes no_ 

tion  since    leavln./,  school? 
If  so,   what   course    or    courses  were  .J. 

.ken    in  the   follow!.-    : 

trade    school  

night  school  

correspondence    school  

other  schools  

59.  Has  your  education  helped  you  secure    59.  yes no_ 

loymant  in  the  past? 

60.  Have  you  ever  been  sorry  you  quit       '*.i[£S no 

school? 

Gl.   In  what  way?  » 


62.  Since  leavin0  school,  has  your         62.  yes no_ 

feeling  toward  school  changed  in  any 

y? 

63.  If  so,  in  what  way?  63. 


64.   What  course  or  court     :at  you  took   34. 

in  school  have  helped  you  since 
leaving  school? 

Are  you  married?  . yc s no_ 

Do  you  have  any  children?  If  so,        *_L^ no 

how  many?  

67.  Ho        any   other  dependents  do  you  hat    ,    67 • 

not   count"  our   spouse   and   children? 

68.  In  how  many  joes   or   occupations   have  -. 

you  bee  loyed   since    leaving  school? 

kVhat    is   your    pie  sent    jo  ■• 


70.      Is   your   present   occupation  likely   to        70. -es  no 

a   pei  it   one   for  you?  * 


71.  yes 

. 

73.  yes 

no 

74.  yes 

no 

75. 

71.  Does    It   have    adequate    posaibilitiei    as 
a    life's    occupation? 

72.  what    is  your   present  weekly   income? 

73.  Do  you  feel    that  your    present   job    is   a 

3  od    one  ? 

74.  Do  you  feel    that   a   high  school  educa- 
tion coald   help  you  cet   a    aetter    j. 

75.  In  what    town  are   you  now    ilvi 

Future 

70.      In  thinking  about  your  re,   do  you 

feel   that  a  hi  c  100I   edacation  would 

help? 

77.  Do  you  ever   plan   to  finish  your   high 
school   work? 

78.  ..re    you   interested    in  ni(  ht    school 
classe; 
If   so,   what   classes    .  3U   like    to 

e? 
80.      Aie   you   interested    in   part-t  ay 

school  work? 

If   so,         it   courses    .  you    like   to 

:e? 

Cone las  ion 

jjach  year  we   have   a   number   of   boy  a   and  glrlfl   who  withdraw 
from  high  school  for  various   reasons.      Do  you  have   any 
suggestions   that  it   help  make   the   school   so   In  tare  a  til 

and   helpful   to   these   boys   and   girla    that*    at    least,   most 
of   them  would   not   withdraw,   but  would   continue   until 
aduation? 


1 

yes 

no 

77. 

yes 

no 

■  . 

ye  s 

no 

,  . 

80. 

81. 

Fold    the    completed    questionnaire    and    Insert    in   the   enclosed    se 1    - 
addressed   stamped   envelope. 

K  YOU  FOR  YOUR  HELP 


"If  anyone  says  that  we  cannot 
-ord  t'nls  type  of  educational  system, 
the  answer  is  that  we  cannot  afford  not 
to  have  it.    is  educators,  the  parents, 
and  all  the  citizens  of  the  community 
should  join  in  providL.     icational  c  - 
oortunities  for  all  the  children  of  the 
community. " 

NEA  JOU;  NAL 
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The    purpose    of    this    study   Is    to  determine  answers    to  the 
following   questions : 

1.  Who  withdrew  from  the   La   Crosse,   Kansas,    Rural  High 
School   between   1940  and    1955? 

2.  What   home   backgrounds  did    they  have? 

3.  What   school  backgrounds   did   they  have?     What   school 
problems  ? 

4*      Why  did   they   withdraw  before   finishln.        "    h  school? 
What  were   the    contributory  factors? 

*Vhat   is    their   present  status? 
6»      What  can  the   school  do   to  retain  pupils    until   they 
iplete    the!.  ool  education  and  .late? 

I*.      How  do  the    results    of    thla    study  compare    with   those 
of    other   studies? 

...  . .    :       I   ...  STUDY 

The   data   used    in  this   study  were    obtained   from  two  sources 
permanent   school  records   and   the   drop-outs    themselves.      Of   the 
172  drop-outs,   answers   were    obtained   from  52,   a  return  of   30.2 
per   cent.      Of   the    52,    19  were   returned   by  mail  and   33   question- 
naires   were   answered  dur L  .terviews.         '.     ity-two  questions 
were    Included    in  the   questionnaire   which  required    15  to  20 
minute 3   for   the  drop-out   to  answer. 

All   Information  contained   herein   is   bused   on  replies   from 
24  boys    and   23   ^irlc.  . 


2 


SUMMARY    Oi 

A  50.2   per   cent  i  v>e   was   receiver  172  dro   - 

outs.  .eteen  answered  ail  and   33  by   interview/.      Of   the 

52,    24  were    boys   and   2d   were    glrli   . 

An  average    of  six   per   cent   of    the   enrollees   withdrew  from 
school  daring   the    15  years   covered    (1940-1955);    55  per   cent  were 
boys  and   45   per   cent  were   girl*. 

On  the   basis    of   the    inadequate   data  available,    tie    nedian 
i  |  for   the   group  was   95-90,   which  would    indicate    tnat   most    of 
them  could   have   successfully  c  ted   high  school. 

Little   actual   influence   of   physical  defects    on  the  wit   - 
drawals    could  be   noticed,   altho  21   per   cent    of   them  listed  de- 
fects  at   the    tint    of  withdrawal.      The    only   unquestlon^  icalth 
reasons   for  withdrawal  were    the   six  who   listed    pre 

The   median  &£G   for   respondents   at   the    time    of  respond  Li 
was   22-2o  years;   for  B    26-27,   and   for   0irls 

20-21. 

A   total   of  38   per   cent   of   the   respondents   were  rs    of 

the   Catholic   Church,   35   per   cent  were    Protestant     ie  obers ,   eight 
per   cent  were    Protestant  non-  ;ors,    and    19   per   cent   had 

preference*     According   to  attendance,    the   ^irls   had   stronger 
religious    tendencies   than  the   boys.      Catholics   attended  better 
than  Protestants.      Since   dropping   out,    fewer    Catholics   attended, 
but   attended    oftener;   and  about   the   same   number    of   Protestants 
attended  as   before,   but   oftener. 

The    original  nationality   of   the   drop-outs   was   pre  antly 


F  in,    with  strong  Czech  and  ;ian  representations,      also 

Irish,   Buaalan,    Bn   ILsh,   Dutch,   Scotch,    Indian,   and   Jewish    (not 
at  tonality,    actually)    were    mentioned. 

,  ents   were   citizens    of   the    United   States.      Parents 
of   the    girls   were   all  natural-born  citizens,   but   nine    parents 
the   boys   were   naturalized   citisen    . 

Fifty-two   per   cent   of    the   drop-outs   knew  two  la  es 

i  '.a  i,    Czech).         Lnety  per    cent   liked   to  read,    81 

per   cent  had   a    julet  spot   In  which  to  study  undlst  1« 

.it   common  ^rade  finished  by  the   parents   was    the   eighth* 
re   were   20  who  had   not   comple1  rade   school. 

Fifty-seven  per   cent   of   the   sibl'  id  a  high  school 

education.      Twelve    per   cent  had   attended   college* 

The  ave;  Ln  household   at   the    time   the  LI  was 

scnool   was    G.3   persons    (6.6  for  boys,    6.1  for    girls),      average 
Of    si    .        ■    was    4.4    (4.7   for   boys   and    4.2  lor      iris).      Only 
four   drop-outs   were    the    only   child   at  home   at   the  they  were 

In  school.     Sixty-three    per   cent   lived    in   a  normal  famil;     group* 
--father,    mother,    si    Lings,   and   no  other    . 

>st   common  occupations    of   parents    were   fa.  ,         >11 

sss    o  ,    arid   skilled  wor'..  -     tree    per    cent   were 

.ers  • 
ty-six  per   cent   of   those   answer in  lived   at  home 

during  the   time   they  were    ln  school. 

Twenty-six   of    those   answering   had  failed  at   least  rade. 

one    grade   was   at  fault.  es   failed   were   first,    third,   fifth, 

and   seveat.  . 


Drop-outs    were    no'.  oral! 

xe   the   media  for   graduation  was    14  year    .      Tb  t 

common  -  or  drop    '         0  1  \ri  .      The   moat   coimon 

.  ade   level   class   at   ti  is    oJ       '     idrawal  was   split  fresh- 

i  and    junior.      Greatest   loss    of  boys    occurred   durl  c    last 

half   of   the   freshman  year;   greatest   loss   of   girls   was   durl 
the    last   half   of    the   junior   year.      Thirty-eight   per   cent   o 
boys   and    25   per   cent    of    the      iris    failed    at    least    one 
school   subject.      Sixteen  failed   25   courses    (an  ave  of    1.6 

per    pupil).      Host   coiiion  failures   were    in  English  and   m  Les. 

Drop-outs    felt   that   some    or    no  help  was    received   from  adults, 
teachers,    or   friends    on  ti  i        lal   problems.      Sli   htlj    less 

in  half   had   difficulty   with  a   particular    teacher.      Half    of 
them  felt   that   the    teachers  triec     to  help. 

'fty-four   per    cent   of   the  -ts    took  a  defi  :.tand 

st  the    pupil's   ■   '  fl         school. 

hoys    and   46   per    ce.it    of   the 
girls    listed   no  activities.     Seven  boys  ai  1.7  activity 

l.:cc,    and    IS       Lrls   averaged    2.7   apiece.      One  1    listed    seven 

activities • 

The   drop-outs    recognized    there    were  y  res  for    t 

withdrawals.      Dislike    of    school,   marriage,    home    conditions,    and 
school   problems   seemed   to   predominate*      Main  reasons   for   bo. 
wither  avals   were   family    illness,   entered   military  service,    lack 
of    int  Ln  school,    financial  reasons,    cored   and    restless,    and 

did   not  feel  a   part   of  school   life.     Uarria   e,    lack  of    interest 
ln  school   work,   and   did    not   feel   a    part    of    school    life    were    listed 


most    often   by   t  rls. 

cy-five    per    cent  answer  aid    home    conditions   did    not 

influence   their   withdrawal,    but   main  factors   at  ^at  did 

Influence   withdrawal   were   fina  L   needs   ■  <ll's 

help  was    needed   at   home*      Nine   per   cent   of   the   parents    actually 
osed   tne    pupil's   attend!.,  school* 

iere   was   a   lack:   of   well-defined    likes   and  dislikes    of 
things  about  school.      Best-liked    "things"   were   specific   classes, 
sports,   and   activities.      Least-liked  were    other   specific    classes, 
the   faculty,   and   study!.     . 

avorite   subjects   were   home   economics   for    the    girls   and 
mathematics   and   shop  for   the    boys.      Greatest   dislikes   were 

lish  for  the  boys  and  mathematics  for  the  iris.  In  only 
three  instances  did  the  drop-outs  say  their  withdrawals  were 
caused  by   their   havln.;   to  take    certain  required    courses. 

Twenty- a even   per   cent  were    influenced   to  leave   by   their' 
dislike    of   a   certain  teacher. 

Forty-three    per   cent    (33   per   cent   of   boys   and   52   per   cent 
of  girls)   worked  while    In  school.      Thirty-three   per   cent  worked 
because   the   money  was   needed,   and   60   per   cent  worked   for    personal 
reasons.      Sixty-five    per   cent   of    them  worked   20  hours    or   more    per 
we  c    . 

Thirty-six  per   cent   lacked   well-defined    occupation  goals* 
The   best-defined   were  farming  and   nomemakin    .      0    L      19   per   cent 
entered    the    occupation    they   had   hoped    to  enter   after    leaving 
school.      The    most   agreement  between    .  oals    and   attainment  were 
in  fs  ud  hoaiemakl  .    . 


The    average    number    of    ,  Ld    by  sine: 

out   of  school   was   3.0;   for   glrlfl  who  had   worked,    '6,0;   for   all 
Is,    1.8;   and  for   all  drop-outs,    3.0. 
At  present   the   most  common  oc. 
making,    and    of  boys   farm!       .      Very  little    skill   waa   represented 
in  their   occupations* 

ty-ftve    per   cent   of   the   boys    felt   their    present    oc 
tion   offered   adequate   possibilities   for   life,    so   it  would   be 
permanent.      The    occupational   outlook  for  girli   was    very  narrow 
because    of   the    Interference  arrla:  e .      Only   two  felt   their 

ere    adequate   for   Hi     .  wage   for   boys   was 

-     ;J  weekly;    only   one    girl  ear  ;ed   above    H40.      The      L        st 
income   was   a  farmer's,  ;  annually. 

■lit    per   cent   of  all  boys   felt   present   job  was   a 
3d    one,    out  a   nigh  school  education  would   help   the  a 

better   one . 

-five   per   cent   of  all  drop-outs    lived    in  or 

Thirty -one   per   cent  had   no  Les •      The 

more    than  the       I    Is;   3G    to  L  Interests. 

Sixty-nine  per  cent  of  all  had  received  no  further  ed  ica- 
tionj  50  per  cent  of  the  boys  had  received  sore  (while  in  ser- 
vice)  and   14   per   cent   of    the  Is   had. 

Sixty-ei^  lit    per   cent   were   sorry    they  had    quit,  tse    they 

Lt   now   that   they   needed   the   i  Lion  and    it   would   help  them 

t  a   better    Job.      rorty-six   per   cent   said    their   feelings    toward 
school  had   cha  .      They  felt  now  that   education   is    needed   and 


they  would    like    to  be    back. 

The    courses   with   the    nost  value   since    1        '  -chool   were 

home   econo.rd.es ,  ,    and  mathematics. 

Seventy- o    I         r    cent    of  t   a   high   school  educa- 

tion would   help  ...re.        '.    eteen  per   cent   planned    to 

finish  a  ,.     ■'. ".    >eyi    and   seven  j       la   were    Interested    In 

nl     it   school   classes.      One    boy  and   six     ;lrlfl   were    interc  in 

part-  ool   work.      Secretarial  enior   required 

courses   were   the    aost-deslred   ones. 

Btl    •ns    for    L    p:ov.  ,   of   the   school   were   va    le ,    but 

rally    centered    in  havir.  ors Dualized    interest    in   the 

lis    on  the    part    of   the   teachei .  . 


